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ITEMS NOT AVAILABLE { WAS 


In a clinical trial vs Lipitor” (atorvastatin calcium), CRESTOR got more 






high-risk patients’ bad cholesterol to a goal of under 100° 


*LDL (bad) cholesterol goal is less than 100 mg/dL in high-risk patients, per Treatment Guidelines. 


especially if you have HIGH CHOLESTEROL 
plus any of these risk factors: 

DIABETES 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 

FAMILY HISTORY OF EARLY HEART DISEASE 


because you could be at increased risk for 
plaque buildup in your arteries over time. 


Important Safety Information 
about prescription CRESTOR Tablets 


CRESTOR is not right for everyone. Do not take 
CRESTOR if you are nursing, pregnant or may become 
pregnant; have liver problems; or have had an allergic 
ir-y-Voud (ela coh O11 =o} 10). 9m (elt meleleicolm-arelt] ome lome)iolele) 
tests to check your liver before starting treatment 
and if you have symptoms of liver problems while 
taking CRESTOR. Call your doctor right away if you 
have unexplained muscle pain or weakness, especially 
with fever; have muscle problems that do not go 
away even after your doctor told you to stop taking 
CRESTOR; feel unusually tired; or have loss of 





800-CRESTOR CRESTOR.COM 


appetite, upper belly pain, dark urine, or yellowing 
of skin or eyes. These could be signs of rare but 
serious side effects. Elevated blood sugar levels 
have been reported with statins, including 
CRESTOR. The most common side effects may 
ates (Ule(=May-r-(el-(eual-Mmanle iio (B= (elal-s-e-lelelelanliai-\aer-14B 
weakness, and nausea. Memory loss and confusion 
have also been reported with statins, including 
CRESTOR. Tell your doctor and pharmacist about 
other medicines you are taking. 


CRESTOR is a registered trademark of the AstraZeneca group of companies 
2013 AstraZeneca. All rights reserved. 2701006 8/13 


LIPITOR is a registered trademark of Pfizer, Inc 


Approved Uses 


When diet and exercise alone aren’t enough, 
CRESTOR is prescribed along with diet in adults 
Lomo) WU -1mm alt -4amesle)(-3-)<-1ge)M-lalemcom-lce) vm el(-le lt (-) 
buildup in arteries as part of a treatment plan 
to lower cholesterol to goal. 


If you can't afford your medication, AstraZeneca may 
be able to help. For more information, please visit 
www.AstraZeneca-us.com 


You are encouraged to report negative side 
effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit 
www.FDA.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


AstraZeneca & 





IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT CRESTOR® (ROSUVASTATIN CALCIUM) 





Please read this summary carefully and then ask your health care professional about CRESTOR. No advertisement can provide all the 
information needed to determine if a drug is right for you. This advertisement does not take the place of careful discussions with your 
health care professional. Only your health care professional has the training to help weigh the risks and benefits of a prescription drug. 


WHAT IS CRESTOR? 


CRESTOR is a prescription medicine that belongs to a group 
of cholesterol-iowering medicines called statins. Along 

with diet, CRESTOR lowers “bad” cholesterol (LDL-C) and 
increases “good” cholesterol (HDL-C). If bad cholesterol 
levels are left untreated, fatty deposits (plaque) can build up 
in the walls of the blood vessels. This plaque buildup, over 
time, can lead to narrowing of these vessels. This is one of 
the most common causes of heart disease. By lowering bad 
cholesterol in your blood, CRESTOR can slow this plaque 
buildup in the walls of blood vessels 


CRESTOR has been proven to reduce the risk of heart attacks 
and strokes in people without known heart disease, but who 
are at increased risk based on age (men 50 years and older, 
women 60 years and older), elevated biood levels of hsCRP 
(a marker of inflammation that can be associated with 
increased risk of cardiovascular events, such as heart attack 
and stroke), plus at least one additional risk factor (such as 
high blood pressure, low HDL “good” cholesterol, smoking, or 
family history of early heart disease), 


WHAT IS CHOLESTEROL? 

Cholesterol is a fatty substance, also called a lipid, normally 
found in your bloodstream. Your body needs a certain amount 
of cholesterol to function property. But high cholesterol can 
lead to health problems: LDL-C is called bad cholesterol 
because if you have too much in your bloodstream, it can 
become a danger to your health and can lead to potentially 
serious conditions. HDL-C is known as good cholesterol 
because it may help remove excess cholesterol. Common 
health factors such as diabetes, high blood pressure, smoking, 
obesity, family history of early heart disease, and age can 
make controlling your cholesterol even more important. 


WHAT IS ATHEROSCLEROSIS? 
Atherosclerosis is the progressive buildup of plaque in the 
arteries over time. One major cause is high levels of LDL-C. 
Other health factors, such as family history, diabetes, high 
blood pressure, or if you smoke or are overweight, may also 
play a role in the formation of plaque in arteries, Often this 
plaque starts building up in arteries in early adulthood and 
gets worse over time. 


HOW DOES CRESTOR WORK? 

Most of the cholesterol in your blood is made in the liver. 
CRESTOR works by reducing cholesterol in two ways: 
CRESTOR blocks an enzyme in the liver causing the liver to 
make less cholesterol, and CRESTOR increases the uptake 
and breakdown by the liver of cholesterol already in the blood 


WHO SHOULD NOT TAKE CRESTOR? 

Do not take CRESTOR if you 

@ are pregnant or think you may be pregnant, or are 
planning to become pregnant. CRESTOR may harm 
your unborn baby. If you become pregnant, stop 
taking CRESTOR and call your health care 
professional right away 

@ are breast-feeding. CRESTOR can pass into your 
breast milk and may harm your baby 

@ have liver problems 

@ have had an allergic reaction to CRESTOR or are 
allergic to any of its ingredients. 
The active ingredient is rosuvastatin calcium. The inactive 
ingredients are microcrystalline cellulose, lactose 
monohydrate, tribasic calcium phosphate, crospovidone, 


(continued) 


magnesium stearate, hypromeiiose, triacetin, titanium 
dioxide, yellow ferric oxide, and red ferric oxide 
The safety and effectiveness of CRESTOR have not been 
established in children under the age of 10. 


HOW SHOULD | TAKE CRESTOR? 


@ Take CRESTOR exactly as prescribed by your health care 
professional. Do not change your dose or stop CRESTOR 
without talking to your health care professional, even if 
you are feeling well 

@ Your health care professional may do blood tests to check 
your cholesterol levels before and during your treatment 
with CRESTOR. Your dose of CRESTOR may be changed 
based on these blood test results 

@ CRESTOR can be taken at any time of day, with or 

without food 

Swallow the tablets whole 

Your health care professional should start you on a 

cholesterol-lowering diet before giving you CRESTOR. 

Stay on this diet when you take CRESTOR 

@ Wait at least 2 hours after taking CRESTOR to take an 
antacid that contains a combination of aluminum and 
magnesium hydroxide 

@ If you miss a dose of CRESTOR, take it as soon as you 
remember. However, do not take 2 doses of CRESTOR 
within 12 hours of each other 

@ If you take too much CRESTOR or overdose, call your 
health care professional or Poison Control Center right 
away or go to the nearest emergency room 


WHAT SHOULD | TELL MY 
HEALTH CARE PROFESSIONAL 
BEFORE TAKING CRESTOR? 


Tell your health care professional if you 

have a history of muscle pain or weakness 

are pregnant or think you may be pregnant, or are 
planning to become pregnant 

are breast-feeding 

drink more than 2 glasses of alcohol daily 

have liver problems 

have kidney problems 

have thyroid problems 

are Asian or of Asian descent 


Tell your health care professional about all medicines you 
take or plan to take, including prescription and non- 
prescription medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplements 
Some medicines may interact with CRESTOR, causing side 
effects. It is particularly important to tell your health care 
professional if you are taking or plan to take medicines for 


~ your immune system 

~ cholesterol/triglycerides 

— blood thinning 

— HIV/AIDS 

~ preventing pregnancy 

Know all of the medicines you take and what they look like 
It's always a good idea to check that you have the right 
prescription before you leave the pharmacy and before you 
take any medicine, Keep a list of your medicines with you 
to show your health care professional. 

If you need to go to the hospital or have surgery, tell all of 
your health care professionals about all medicines that you 
are taking. 


Visit CRESTOR.COM or call the Information Center 
at AstraZeneca toll-free at 1-800-CRESTOR. 


CRESTOR ts licensed by AstraZeneca trom SHIONOG! & CO. LTD, Osaka, Japan. CRESTOR is a registered trademark of the AstraZeneca group of companies. 
Wilmington, DE 19850. Rew. 11/12 2204607 11/12 


(©2012 AstraZeneca, Al rights reserved. AstraZeneca. 


WHAT ARE THE POSSIBLE SIDE 
EFFECTS OF CRESTOR? 


CRESTOR can cause side effects in some people 

Serious side effects may include: 
Muscle problems. Call your health care professional 
right away if you experience unexplained muscle pain, 
tenderness, or weakness, especially with fever. This 
may be an early sign of a rare muscle problem that 
could lead to serious kidney problems. The risk of 
muscie problems is greater in people who are 65 
years of age or older, or who already have thyroid or 
kidney problems. The chance of muscle problems may 
be increased if you are taking certain other medicines 
with CRESTOR. 
It you have muscle problems that do not go away even 
after your health care professional has advised you to stop 
taking CRESTOR, notify your health care professional. Your 
health care professional may do further tests to diagnose 
the cause of your muscle problems. 
Liver problems. Your health care professional should 
do blood tests to check your liver before you start taking 
CRESTOR and if you have symptoms of liver problems 
while you take CRESTOR. Call your doctor right away if you 
have any of the following symptoms of liver problems 
@ feel unusually tired or weak 
® loss of appetite 
@ upper belly pain 
@ dark urine 
@ yellowing of your skin or the whites of your eyes 


Elevated blood sugar levels have been reported with statins, 
including CRESTOR. 

The most common side effects may include headache, 
muscle aches and pains, abdominal pain, weakness, 
and nausea. Memory loss and confusion have also been 
reported with CRESTOR. 

This is not a complete list of side effects of CRESTOR. 

Talk to your health care professional for a complete list 

or if you have side effects that bother you or that do not 

go away. 


HOW DO I STORE CRESTOR? 

Store CRESTOR at room temperature, 68-77°F (20-25°C), 
in a dry place. If your health care professional tells you to 
stop treatment or if your medicine Is out of date, throw the 
medicine away. Keep CRESTOR and all medicines ina 
secure place and out of the reach of children. 


WHERE CAN | GET MORE 
INFORMATION ABOUT CRESTOR? 


Talk to your health care professional. Full Prescribing 
Information is available on CRESTOR.COM or by 
calling 1-800-CRESTOR. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

It is important to take CRESTOR as prescribed and to discuss 
any health changes you experience while taking CRESTOR 
with your health care professional. Do not use CRESTOR for 
a condition for which it was not prescribed. Do not give 
CRESTOR to other people, even if they have the same 
medical condition you have. It may harm them. 

NOTE: This summary provides important information 
about CRESTOR. For more information, please ask your 
health care professional about the full Prescribing 
Information and discuss it with him or her. 


CRESTOR 
rosuvastatin calcium 
Astrazeneca 
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A new way to get the latest 
iPhone every year from Sprint. 


$0 down with Sprint One Up” 


Upgrade to the latest iPhone every year plus get the Unlimited, My Way™ plan with unlimited 
talk, text and data while on the Sprint network - guaranteed for life. Now for just $65 per month. 


Kher monthly charges apply.** 








Visit a participating Sprint store. MYC CONOR SOE VER FETED HN RARIR AD CHET ALO ORCAS 
Go to sprint.com/oneup for details. 
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THE 3DOODLER, A PEN THAT DRAWS IN 
THREE DIMENSIONS, PHOTO-ILLUSTRATION 
BY ANDREW B. MYERS FOR TIME 
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Precisely in tune 


with every touch. 


TOUCH,O TECHNOLOGY. THE FIRST OF ITS KIND. 


Experience the precise control of Delta Touch,O Technology. Simply tap anywhere 
on the spout or handle of the faucet to start and stop the flow of water. To see the range 
of Touch,0 faucets for your kitchen and bathroom, visit deltafaucet.com/touch 
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The Turning Point 


Ni 1963, H. WARNER KING WAS A JEWELRY 
_ wholesaler in Dallas. Though he traveled 
_ frequently, he arranged to be home on 
_ Nov. 22, when President Kennedy was 
coming to town, because he was a fan. Of 
course he brought his trusty Leica to re- 
cord the celebrations; he had been an amateur photog- 
rapher in New Zealand during World War II and knew 
just where to stake out a good position to photograph 
the President and Jackie in their motorcade. “In one 
photo,” marvels his daughter Sonia, “they’re smiling 
right at him!” Minutes later, he was watching the 
motorcade race toward Parkland Hospital. 

King retired to New Zealand in 1975, taking his 
Kodachrome slides with him across the Pacific. When 
he died in 2005, Sonia went through his possessions. 
“I didn’t want all his old slides at first,” she recalls. But 
she came across a long red box labeled NoveMBER/ 
DECEMBER 1963 KENNEDY. The images had never 
been published until Sonia picked up the phone and 
called Time. “My dad always said he'd like to see it in 
TIME magazine (his favorite news publication),” she 
wrote in a letter. “Only family and a few close friends 
have ever seen it.” King’s pictures are featured on this 
week’s cover and inside the magazine as well as ina 
new Lire book, The Day Kennedy Died. 

“The enduring grip of the Kennedy assassination 
on the American mind is not only a function of the 
horror in Dealey Plaza,” says TimE editor-at-large 
David Von Drehle, who explores the lingering allure 
of doubt about what really happened that day as part 
of our cover package. “It’s about how suddenly that 
violence interrupted the sunlit promise suggested by 
these photographs.” Historians can debate where Ken- 
nedy should rank among U.S. Presidents and whether 
martyrdom exalted a middling record. But there is 
little doubt that his death and its circumstances set 
loose the darker instincts of the American psyche. 
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Nancy Gibbs, MANAGING EDITOR 








their governor has been on the 
cover of TIME magazine twice 





CONVERSATION 
The dearth of female chefs in our Nov. 18 
“Gods of Food” special, which intended to 
highlight the people who are changing 
what and how we eat, was hotly debated. 


‘“The Gods of Food” represents an 
Let's make it the last vestige. And let's use the 
conversation it started as an opportunity for change.’ 


ANITA LO, OWNER AND EXECUTIVE CHEF OF ANNISA, NEW YORK CITY, 
IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“LUCKILY, [TIME’S] BIASED PRESENTATION OF THE CULINARY 
WORLD HAS SPARKED A DEBATE THAT WILL HOPEFULLY PRECLUDE 
THIS TYPE OF EXCLUSION IN THE FUTURE. AND IF NOT, WATCH 
YOUR BACK, EDITORS: THESE LADIES PACK SHARP KNIVES.’ 


NELL CASEY, GOTHAMIST 


‘! wonder if there are male chefs who themselves feel 


debased and 6mbarrassed’ by anindustry that doesn't 
acknowledge sufficiently the women they work with, appear 
at events with, exchange business savvy and woe with, 
drink drinks and talk cooking with late at night after work?’ 
GABRIELLE HAMILTON, CHEF-OWNER OF PRUNE, NEW YORK CITY, 
IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Amid the reaction to “Gods of Food,” T1mk’s Belinda Luscombe 
interviewed many prominent female restaurateurs about sexism 
in haute cuisine. Read her piece at TIME.COM/CHEFTALK. 


‘The way 
the people of New 
Jersey look at this is that 





in one year. We must be Pract sed 
doing something right.’ TIME's David 


Von Drehie takes 
the measure of 
Kennedy's presidency 
in JFK: His Enduring 
Legacy. It's available 
wherever books are 
sold or online at 
time.com/jfk50. 










CHRIS CHRISTIE, New Jersey 
governor, responding to TIME’s 
much discussed Nov. 18 cover, 
which referred to him as “the 
elephant in the room” 
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A park is a gift. 


(Pass it on.) 











SOMEWHERE, not far from where you live, The Trust for Public Land 


[RUST 

is protecting the places that make your community special--from for 
; PUBLIK 
neighborhood playgrounds, gardens, and trails to vast wilderness escapes LAND 


t tpl.org today and preserve the gift of parks for generations to come. 
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Brieting 


“The President 
should... let 


they’ve got’ 


BILL CLINTON, after millions of 
Americans’ health care plans were 
canceled for not complying with the 
Affordable Care Act; President Obama 
had promised in 2009 that Americans 
could keep existing plans they liked 
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Dimensions, in feet (6 by 24 m), | 
of a sinkhole that opened 
in the middle of a street in Chicago } 


in New 
Jerseya 


‘Isa 


| in the 
rest of the 
country?’ 
RICK PERRY, 
governor of Texas, 
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Bridesmaids a woman named Nisansala 
tapped for her wedding in Sri Lanka, 
setting a Guinness World Record 





Chris Christie could 
successfully run 
for President in 2016 
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Netflix 


A new report said 





it’s used 10 times as 
often as Amazon 


‘WE ARE 
NOT BLIND, AND 
| DON’T THINK 
WE ARE STUPID.’ 


JOHN KERRY, U.S. Secretary of State, 
vowing to remain both skeptical of Iran's 
nuclear program—especially after 
recent negotiations fell through—and 
alert to the danger it could pose 
to other countries, particularly Israel 
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| ? of salad and 
wraps recalled 
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Will close all catering 
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and-mortar | they were cited 
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‘It’s better to 
look strong and 
healthy.’ 


JENNIFER LAWRENCE, explaining 
why she won't lose weight to play Katniss, 
the heroine of the Hunger Games movies, 
who she knows is a role model to many girls 





‘Our house is like a skeleton, and we are 
running out of food and water.’ 


JENNY CHU, of Leyte, Philippines, after Typhoon Haiyan hit, flattening cities and leaving at least 2,000 dead 


TIME November 25, 2013 


Sources: Sydney Morning Herald, BBC, This Week, OZY, Meet the Press 
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Two If by Sea 
Myléne Paquette of Montreal celebrates 
her arrival in Lorient, France, on Nov. 12. 


first North American woman to row a one- 
person boat across the North Atlantic. 
Photograph by David Vincent—AP 
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China’s Singles Find 
A Match in Retailers 


Chinese shoppers spent at least 
35 billion yuan, or $5.7 billion, in 
an online shopping spree timed to 
coincide with Singles’ Day. That’s 
more than double what Americans 
spent on Cyber Monday last year 
and 80% over last year’s sales. 
Observed each year on 11/11—the 
lonely-looking numerals are said to 
resemble bare branches, a Chinese 
term for bachelors—Singles’ Day 
started in the 1990s as a kind of 
anti—Valentine’s Day, marked with 
dinner or drinks among unmarried 
friends. Over the past few years, 
online shopping giant Alibaba 
turned the wistful occasion into a 
bargain-hunting bonanza, capital- 
izing on young consumers with dis- 
posable income. In a country where 





males outnumber females by about 
34 million, there are plenty of lonely 
hearts to go around. And they love 
to shop online. 

This year on “Double 11,” Ali- 
baba’s sites, led by Taobao and 
Tmall, received more than 400 mil 
lion unique visitors as people 
logged on to scoop up everything 
from mobile phones to “boyfriend” 
pillows. One woman paid an 
$820,000 deposit for a 13.3-carat 
diamond ring worth $3.3 million, 
according to state media reports. 
Other purchases were more quotid- 
ian: Alibaba says it sold 2 million 
pairs of underwear and 1.6 million 
bras—all before lunchtime. 

The success of this year’s Singles’ 
Day sale will no doubt bolster Ali- 
baba, which is heading into a close- 
ly watched IPO, For China’s singles, 
tomorrow’s another day ... to shop. 


A Yuantong 
Express worker 
sorts through 
online purchases 
in Guangzhou 
on Nov. 11 
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WHERE ARE 
THE ‘GOOD 
JOBS’ IN AFRICA? 
Gallup surveyed 
more than 
26,000 people 
to find how much 
of a country's 
population works 
full time for an 
employer. Some 
results: 


19% 
Kenya 


Mom. 


15% 
Gabon 


10% 
Comoros 
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nt to lower prices 
rice speculators—Ma 


¢s and allow shoppers to buy 







and win what he’s calling an econamic 
iro ordered soldiers to occupy five 
goods at sharply lowered prices 





The ones who have looted 
Venezuela are you, 
bourgeois parasites.’ 


. 
NICOLAS MADURO, Venezuclan President, accusing electronics chain 
Daka of price gouging at a time when the country is battling record 
high inflation and shortages of consumer goods, In an attempt to coerce 








Roundup 
World’s Most 
Trafficked Wildlife 


Illegal animal trading is already a 
multibillion-dollar business, but 
in the wake ofa bust at an airport 
in Thailand where authorities 
seized 470 protected turtles, con- 
servationists warn that it’s on the 
rise and putting more species in 
danger of extinction: 


AFRICAN ELEPHANT Poach- 

ers killed about 35,000 of 

them in 2012 to keep up 
with consumer and black-market 
demand for their tusks. In Novem- 
ber, the U.S. sent a cease-and-desist 
message by publicly destroying 6 
tons of seized ivory. 


BLACK RHINOCEROS Its 
a horns, rumored in China 

and Vietnam to cure hang- 
overs and disease, can reportedly 


fetch up to $30,000 a pound ($13,600 
per kg) on the black market. 


SCARLET MACAW The large, 
intelligent bird from Cen- 
tral and South America is 


one of the illegal pet trade’s most 
popular animals; conservationists 
say about 100 of the world’s 350 
parrot species are thought to be 
threatened with extinction. 


BENGAL TIGER Demand for 

their parts and fur have 

claimed all but an esti- 
mated 3,200 wild tigers, including 
Bengals that live in and around 
India. That’s down from 100,000 a 
century ago, deepening fears that 
the species could go extinct. 


MOUNTAIN GORILLA The 
youngest of these apes are 
prized by poachers, selling 
for up to $40,000 each on the black 
market. Fewer than 900 remain 
in Central Africa after decades of 
hunting and habitat destruction. 








By Cleo Brock-Abraham, Andrew Katz and Emily Rauhala 
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Show of Force 


Members of the Palestinian Islamic Jihad militant group parade through the streets of Gaza City during an 
anti-Israel march on Nov. 13, the first anniversary of Israel's Operation Pillar of Defense. More than 160 Palestinians 
and five Israelis were killed during that eight-day battle—the fiercest in years—as rocket attacks from the Gaza Strip 


were met with heavy Israeli air strikes on Palestinian targets. Photograph by Mahmud Hams 


Flashback 
Political Gestures in Sport 


Athletes have long used their stature to make statements. (See Tommie Smith and 
John Carlos’ famed black-power salute during the 1968 Olympics in Mexico City.) 
In the latest example, Egyptian soccer star Ahmed Abdul Zaher, of Al Ahly club, 
was suspended for flashing a four-fingered salute in a show of solidarity with ousted 
President Mohamed Morsi. Here are some notable others: 


LGBT solidarity 

Laura Robson wore a 
rainbow hair band at the 
Australian Open in 2012 
to support “equal rights for 
everyone” while playing at 
Margaret Court Arena, 
named after the very vocal 
anti-gay former player. 


Uniform change 


The Phoenix Suns and 
managing partner Robert 
Sarver had the basketball 
players wear Los Suns 


Nazi salute 


Giorgos Katidis, 20, was 
banned for life from 
Greece's national soccer 
team after celebrating a 
game-winning goal in jerseys in 2010 in part 
March with an extended to protest a controversial 
right immigration bill that had 
arm; he e) passed in Arizona. 
denied AY 

having known ’ 
its significance. 





AFP/Getty Images 


819,644 


Foreign college 
students enrolled in 
the 2012-13 school 

year, up 7.2% from the 
previous year; 49% 
are from China, India 
or South Korea 


Trending In 
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PROGRESS 
Gaza-based Hamas 
appointed its first 
spokeswoman, Isra 
al-Modallal, 23, to 

form a better working 

relationship between 
the Islamist group 
and foreign media 


SECURITY 
Police in Mogadishu, 
Somalia, launched an 
emergency-service 
number (888), 
the city’s first in 
more than 20 years 


CENSORSHIP 
Private schools in 
Pakistan banned 
education activist 
Malala Yousafzai’s 

memoir! Am 
Malala, claiming it 
disparages Islam 


> 


HEALTH 
Beijing reported a 
rise in lung-cancer 
cases of at least 50 
in the past decade 

mostly due to 
cigarette smoking 
and air pollution 








Chevron 
We go to extraordinary lengths to protect the 
integrity of the places where we operate. 
Places all over the world, like Australia's Barrow Island. 
It's home to hundreds of native species of wildlife, 
including wallabies, ospreys, and perenties. 

We've been producing energy on the island 

for more than 40 years, 

and it remains a Class A Nature Reserve. 

Proving that with the right management, 


industry and the environment can co-exist. 
Learn more at chevron.com/weagree 


Human Energy 


PROTECTING 
THE PLANET 


IS EVERYONE'S 











Russell Lagdon 
Australian Naturalist Environment Manager 
Chevron 
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Broadband Boost Cities are | 
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seeking out higher Internet speeds 


BY SAM GUSTIN 


LOS ANGELES HAS A PLAN TO 
speed up its traffic, but it doesn’t 
involve any freeways. The city is 
launching an ambitious project 
to bring broadband Internet 
service to its residents and 
businesses that’s roughly 100 
times as fast as the average U.S. 
connection. 

Doing so requires running 
fiber-optic lines—which trans- 
mit data much faster than cop- 
per cables—throughout the city. 
The proposal’s cost, estimated at 
$3 billion to $5 billion, would be 
picked up by the company that 
wins the right to provide 
gigabit-speed Internet, TV and 
phone service. “This effort is 
hugely important for our econo- 
my,” says L.A. city council mem 
ber Bob Blumenfield, who is 
spearheading the project. 

It’s asentiment shared by offi- 
cials across the nation, who are 
grappling with the challenge of 
bringing Internet access to poorer 
residents and increasing speeds » 
that lag behind those in other de- 
veloped countries. Google Fiber, 
the tech giant’s lightning-fast 
service—now under develop- 
ment in Kansas City, Austin and 
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Provo, Utah—has inspired envi- 
ous local governments to look 
into upgrading their digital infra 
structure. “Cities are impatient to 
unleash their citizens’ human 
capital,” says Susan Crawford, a 
tech-policy expert at Cardozo 
School of Law. 

But incumbent Internet pro- 
viders have resisted municipal 
broadband networks for years, 
and 19 states have laws in place 
that discourage or prevent 
communities from building 
their own. Costs are one major 
deterrent. Political complica- 
tions are another. 

In November, industry groups 
tied to Comcast, the nation’s larg- 
est cable company, invested heav- 
ily to help oust Seattle’s mayor, 
Mike McGinn, who made higher- 
speed Internet access a top prior- 
ity. (Comcast denies that its 
donations had anything to do 
with McGinn’s Internet policies.) 

L.A., with its plan to provide 
free broadband service powered 
by the private sector, may have 
founda balance that works—if 
it can find a willing partner. For 
the city’s Internet users, faster 
speeds can’t come fast enough. 








VIRGINIA 


ALL OVER 
BUT THE 
RECOUNTING 





Out of 2.2 million 
votes cast, only 
164 ballots 
separated the 
apparent winner 
and loser in the 
race for Virginia 
attorney general 
as election- 
board reporting 
concluded 
on Nov. 12. 
Democratic state 
senator Mark 
Herring looked 
victorious over 
Republican state 
senator Mark 
Obenshain, 
pending state 
certification and 
a likely recount 
that could turn 
the tables once 
again. Indeed, 
over a week of 
tallying, the leader 
changed at least 
three times as 
provisional ballots 
came in and a 
broken tabulation 
machine was 
discovered. If 
Herring holds 
on, Democrats 
will claim a clean 
sweep of Virginia's 
statewide 
races this year. 
—ALEX ROGERS 








Separate-but- 
Equal Marriage 
Benefits? 


State National Guard units have 
always saluted two masters: the 
President and the governor. That 
tension turned into a standoff in 
seven states when the Pentagon 
ordered the military to recognize 
same-sex marriage after a recent 
Supreme Court ruling. Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina and 
Texas—all Southern states that 
don’t recognize gay marriage— 
have decided that same-sex 
spousal ID cards allowing access 
to military benefits won't be 
issued at state facilities. Instead, 
troops will have to obtain them at 
federal sites, sometimes much 
farther away. 

Oklahoma Governor Mary 
Fallin says Washington “cannot 
simply ignore our laws or the will 
of the people.” Defense Secretary 
Chuck Hagel says the defiance 
“furthers prejudice,” and he 
ordered the states to comply. He 
appears to have the upper hand. 
National Guard units get nearly all 
their funding from the Pentagon, 
and when state and federal 
laws conflict, the Constitution's 
supremacy clause says the feds will 
likely prevail. —-MARK THOMPSON 







Fallin has 
clashed with 
the Pentagon 
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+ OBAMACARE UPDATE 


106,185 


The number of Americans who 
signed up for new health insurance 
under Obamacare in October, 
just 1.5% of the 7 million officials 
expect to have by next spring 


TIME November 25, 2013 
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TRAVEL IS CALLING YOU TO Hilton 


PACK A WARM SWEATER Pe 


AND AN APPETITE FOR ADVENTURE. Ww 
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NOW'S THE TIME TO PLAN A WINTER ADVENTURE. It's the n t wonderf time HOME#) 
tf the year. And now, get great rates in great destination ll through the holiday BOOK NOW AT ae 
elebrate with your family, re nnect with old friends on New Year's or plar omanti HILTONGETAWAYS.COM 

Valentine's Day weekend, Book now, and make this winter one to remembe 

7) 
Sqr PO RR Re Te Re RRR pr eR RENT SPEER Pyne! Nm ERT Te UR OE Hilton 
Grand Vacations 
WASHINGTON, DC CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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$95 $95 $129 $119 ‘a 
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HHONORS 





SLE URUE EARN 1,000 BONUS POINTS FOR EVERY STAY BOOKED DIRECTLY THROUGH THE NEW HHONORS APP 
PAV) 8) S300) 4-9 FOR iPhone®. SIMPLY BOOK BY DECEMBER 31, 2013, AND STAY NOW THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 2014.” 
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Dark-Money Dems 
How liberals learned 
to stop worrying and 
love Citizens United 


BY ZEKE MILLER 


LAST MONTH, REPUBLICAN CONGRESS- 
man Joe Heck got a taste of the kind of 
attack Democrats have been complaining 
about for years. Against unsettling back- 
ground music and grainy photographs, 
the 30-second TV spot replayed an audio 
clip, plucked out of context, of Heck say- 
ing, “The role of Congress is not to create 
jobs” and charged him with helping shut 
down the federal government. The ad fin- 
ished with the telltale indicator of unlim- 
ited third-party donations that have come 
to define campaign finance in recent 
years: “House Majority PAC is responsible 
for the content of this advertising.” 

It may as well have added, “If you 
can’t beat ’em, join em.” House Majority 
PAC is one of several major Democratic 
super PACs formed to beat Republicans 
at their own game, and this year, for 
the first time, it looks as if they’re suc- 
ceeding. Catching cash-strapped Re- 
publicans off guard, Democratic groups 
have outraised and outspent their GOP 
counterparts in 2013 by 2 to 1. As Re- 
publicans race to catch up, Dems hope 
to keep the advantage through better 
coordination and message unity among 
their super PACs. 

President Obama excoriated the 
Supreme Court in his 2010 State of the 
Union address for its decision in the 
Citizens United case. The ruling over- 
turned key campaign-finance legislation 
that blocked these loosely regulated 
behemoths, which can raise unlimited 
amounts of money to sway elections as 
long as they say they are not coordinating 
with a candidate. That fall, Republican 
super PACs outspent Democratic ones 
by $12 million, helping the GOP add 63 
seats in the House of Representatives and 
six in the Senate in a historic, crushing 
midterm victory. 

In response, Democrats formed four 
major super PACs to advocate for their 
candidates and attack the Republicans: 





Priorities USA Action, House Majority 
PAC, Senate Majority PAC and American 
Bridge 21st Century. At first, it wasn’t 
easy to raise money, with so many 
progressives decrying super PACs. Con- 
gressional Democrats were pushing 
campaign-finance reform, and donors 

in some cases tried to keep their friends 
from giving to the groups. “We were sort 
of the hated stepchild of the Democratic 
Party,” recalls one aide. 

But the pro-Romney super PAC Re- 
store Our Future convinced many Demo- 
crats they had to set their principles 
aside. In January 2012, Obama campaign 
manager Jim Messina looked at Restore’s 
numbers and told image-meister David 
Axelrod, “This is a problem.” Weeks 
later, Obama quietly sanctioned Priori- 
ties USA Action and authorized aides to 
speak at its events. After raising a paltry 
$58,815.83 in the month before Obama’s 
blessing, Priorities took in $2 million in 
the four weeks after it. By the end of 2012, 
Chicago media mogul Fred Eychaner 


had given $4.5 million to Priorities and 
kicked in $9 million more for House and 
Senate races. 

In 2013 all pretense went out the win- 
dow. Billionaire donors like New York 
City Mayor Michael Bloomberg and Cali- 
fornia environmental activist Tom Steyer 
spent millions via super PACs targeting 
Virginia Republican gubernatorial can- 
didate Ken Cuccinelli’s gun-control and 
climate-change policies. Earlier this year, 
Steyer donated $1 million to back Ed Mar- 
key for John Kerry’s vacant Senate seat. 
The Democratic Governors Association 
now moves most of its money through its 
super PAC, DGA Action. 

Democrats argue that their embrace of 
super PACs is a means to an end. Steyer’s 
political strategist Chris Lehane says 
liberal donors are “engaged not to impact 
politics so as to help their own personal 
self-interests but instead to try to help get 
people elected who will push for policies 
like climate and gun safety that are in the 
broader public interest.” Critics like Lind- 
say Mark Lewis, executive director of 
the Progressive Policy Institute, say that 
argument “amounts to ‘My billionaire is 
a cleaner billionaire than yours.” 

But more practically, Democrats 
admit they would be foolish to unilater- 
ally disarm in a war they didn’t choose 
to wage. They say if they ever secure 
the Supreme Court, the White House, 
the House of Representatives anda 
filibuster-proof majority in the Senate, 
they'll work to get rid of super PACs and 
pass the DISCLOSE Act, which would 
shine a light on other shadowy dona- 
tions. Even the most avid fundraisers 
don’t expect liberal super PACs to suc- 
ceed that well anytime soon. 


Campaign Kingpins 
LIBERAL/CONSERVATIVE SPENDING BY OUTSIDE GROUPS 
2010 2012. _ ities 2014 
$211.5 $266.9 $406.9  - $860.8 
Serene DRANG $163 $6.8 


MILLION MILLION 


SOURCE: CENTER FOR RESPONSIVE POLITICS; 2014 DATA FROM LATEST AVAILABLE FILINGS 
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Since 1945, Mutual of America has successfully 


served the pension and retirement needs of 


our customers as they plan for a financially — 
secure future. They recognize our dedication to — 
the values that also make our country strong: — 
service, leadership, trust, innovation and caring. _ 


Visit mutualofamerica.com or call us at 1-866-954-4321 to learn more. 


MUTUAL OF AMERICA 
Your Retirement Company 


Mutual of America® and Mutual of America Your Retirement Company® 
are registered service marks of Mutual of America Life Insurance Company, 
a registered Broker/Dealer. 320 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022-6839. 
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Coal Miner’s Totter What Kentucky's 


effort to break its mining addiction can 


teach other states 


BY JOSH SANBURN 


A FEW DECADES AGO, JIM BOOTH SENSED 
he might need to think about business be- 
yond his two eastern-Kentucky coal 

mines, so he started a building-supply com- 
pany, invested in real estate and began pur- 
chasing retail outlets. Over the past five 
years, his privately held coal conglomerate, 
Booth Energy, went from producing 8 mil- 
lion to 5 million tons of coal a year, and its 
workforce shrank by almost a third. But 
Booth says he was able to offset losses 
thanks to his varied companies, including a 
chain of Fast Lane convenience stores, 
which employs 800 people. “Coal has been 
our backbone,” he says. “But during the lean 
times, we've been able to fall back on retail.” 

For any business—or region, for that 
matter—dependent on a single and potentially 
unreliable revenue stream, diversification 
might sound like common sense. But it’s much 
easier said than done. Consider single-industry 
towns Flint, Mich. (cars), and Elkhart, Ind. (recre- 
ational vehicles), or Alaska, where oil production on 
average has sunk to a 25-year low. With regional en- 
ergy discoveries creating new boomtowns around 
the country—think shale gas in North Dakota— 
long-term planning for the inevitable fizzle is be- 
coming vital. That’s why moves being advocated by 
Booth and a coalition of business leaders, nonprofits 
and government agencies are worth watching. If 
eastern Kentucky can turn itself around, it can be- 
come a model for other parts of the country. 

It won't be easy: Kentucky is in particularly bad 
shape. Statewide, coal jobs are at their lowest level 
since 1927. About 5,700 eastern-Kentucky miners 
have lost their jobs in the past two years. Several 
factors have accelerated losses, including federal 
rules limiting carbon and mercury emissions, low- 
sulfur coal’s falling out of favor and record-low nat- 
ural gas prices resulting from increased fracking. 

Examples of similarly challenged mining re- 
gions that have successfully diversified their lo- 
cal economies, meanwhile, are few and far 
between. Some are studying efforts made in the 
1980s by Wales, in the U.K., which lost more 
than 85,000 coal jobs but reclaimed many of its 
former mining valleys, turning them into 
mountain-bike parks and mining museums. And 
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| northern Minnesota shifted from mining iron 
ore to taconite in the 1960s and ’7os while setting 
aside funds to reclaim old mining properties, 
which have been developed into campgrounds, 
parks and lakes. 

Last month, the Kentucky chamber of com- 
merce released a study calling for the east to become 
| aregional tourist destination, suggesting it could de- 
| velop its own “modern, well-planned Gatlinburg,” a 
reference to Tennessee’s sprawling tourist stop. 
Right now, the area accounts for just 9% of Ken- 
tucky’s $7.8 billion in tourism spending. “Tourism 
has never been a focus. Private investment was 
always oriented toward coal,” explains Dave 
Adkisson, the chamber’s president and CEO, adding 
that the state could partly privatize underutilized 
parks and develop high-end hotels and resorts. 

In December, state and federal officials will 
hold a summit to generate more ideas. Some 
groups are calling for a focus on renewable-energy 
production and workforce-development programs 
| to train health care workers. The burgeoning tim- 
| berand bourbon industries are other potential 
sources of economic growth. “In a broader, diversi- 
fied economy, [coal] should just be one of many op- 
tions,” argues Charles Fluharty, CEO of the Rural 
Policy Research Institute. One thing is certain: of- 
ficials around the country will be watching to see 
| what, if anything, works. 











3 WAYS 
KENTUCKY 
CAN REBOOT 
ITS ECONOMY , 





Tourism 

Mimic tourist-friendly 
destinations like 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., and 
Branson, Mo. 





Liquor 

Tap into the $2.5 billion 
bourbon-distilling 
business. But dry counties 
must first approve. 


3) 

Timber 

Expand the state's 

$10 billion forestry 
industry, which employed 
more than 50,000 people 
last year. 
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Introducing 


NeatConnect 


CLOUD SCANNER + DIGITAL FILING SYSTEM 


The all-new way to be neat. 


Scan straight to the cloud No need for a computer Touchscreen interface 
Send items directly to NeatCloud’ Put NeatConnect anywhere and Scan, review, and organize with 
and other cloud services. watch paper disappear. the tap of a finger. 


Order NeatConnect now & get 3 FREE MONTHS of NeatCloud 


> Call 866-399-7514 > Visit www.neat.com/tmconnect 
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CRACKERS 
Here are three Mixing in canola 
DOUGHNUTS healthier substitutes FROZEN ENaZA or soybean 
Frying them in foodmakers are mulling Adding regular oilcankeep 
blended oils, like a : eee on cae crackers from \ 
mixture of palm and \ a keep dough soft. getting stale. v 
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soy, Can give them 
the same texture 
that trans fats do. 
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Trimming the Fat A new FDA effort 
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could change junk food—for the better 


THERE’S A LOT TO LOVE ABOUT 
trans fats, the partially hy- 
drogenated oils that smooth 
texture, stabilize flavor and im- 
prove shelf life in everything 
from crackers to doughnuts 

to microwave popcorn. But 
there’s also a lot to hate, start- 
ing with their link to heart 
disease, which is why the Food 
and Drug Administration may 
outlaw them for good. 

On Nov. 7, the FDA an- 
nounced that it is starting 
the process of eliminating 
artificial trans fats from 
the U.S. food supply. The 
move follows the passage 
of local laws in New York 
and California that banned 
trans fats in restaurants in 
2006 and 2008, respectively, 
and efforts by McDonald’s, 
Dunkin’ Donuts and Kraft to 


reformulate their foods. 
Numerous studies have 
linked the additives— 
introduced in the r950s—to 
clogged arteries; the Centers for 
Disease Control estimates that 
trans fats contribute to 20,000 
heart attacks and 7,000 heart- 
disease-related deaths each 
year. Those mounting stats 
prompted the FDA to declare 
that trans fats are no longer 
“generally recognized as safe.” 
But that doesn’t mean they 
will disappear tomorrow. Be- 
cause eliminating trans fats 





would require so many busi- 
nesses to overhaul their food 
production—and perhaps pay 
for pricier substitutes like but- 
ter—the FDA is allowing a 60- 
day “commenting period” so 
industry advocates can weigh 
in ona realistic timeline. 
(Mandating trans-fat disclo- 
sure on food labels took seven 
years.) The FDA will also field 
petitions from food producers, 
which can try to prove that 
their use of trans fats warrants 
an exception to the rule. 
Ultimately, though, this 
is good news for eaters and 
eateries alike. “Everyone 
agrees trans fat is bad,” says 
Dr. David Katz, director of 
the Yale-Griffin Prevention 
Research Center. “This is one 
of the least contentious issues 
in nutrition.” 





— ALICE PARK 







CHOLESTEROL 
SHAKE-UP 


Not on medication to 
lower your cholesterol? 
There's a good chance 
you could be soon. Ac- 
cording to new guidelines 
released by the American 
Heart Association and 
the American College of 
Cardiology, the decision 
to treat cholesterol is no 
longer just a matter of 
lipid levels; it should en- 
compass people's overall 
risk of heart disease, 
which includes factors 
like age, race, weight and 
blood pressure. The new 
advice—which experts 
say could double the 
number of people on 
meds to lower their cho- 
lesterol—comes with a 
new calculator for assess- 
ing risk (on heart.org). 
Among the criteria for a 
statins prescription: being 
diabetic and having a 
greater-than-7.5% risk of 
experiencing a heart at- 
tack in the next 10 years. 
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Toyota’s Passion 
for Innovation 


The quest for 
ever-better cars 
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The Prius established gasoline-electric hybrid power as a mainstream powertrain technology. 
Its popularity has helped fulfill hybrid technology's potential for reducing the environmental 
impact of motor transport. 


Mitsuhisa Kato, Toyota’s executive 
vice president for research and 
development, discusses his 
company’s culture of innovation. 


“The road makes the car” 

We at Toyota have a saying, “The road makes 
the car.” Our products become more robust 
as we adapt them to different needs and 
circumstances. I learned that well during 
the 16 years that I worked on developing 
Corolla models. 

The Corolla has been a phenomenally popu- 
lar car, with more than 40 million sold since 
it debuted in 1966. We market the Corolla 
worldwide, so my work involved traveling to 
lots of nations to observe the motoring en- 
vironment firsthand. I sometimes witnessed 
driving that nearly made my heart stop. 

Something I will always remember is 
what I saw when we were deploying the first 
front-wheel-drive Corolla. I visited some 
nations where unpaved roads were common 
and where even the paved thoroughfares 
were pretty rough. Yet drivers sped along, 
seemingly oblivious to the hazards. 

Seeing people driving so fast on rough 
roads where I would have slowed to a 
crawl was an eye-opening experience. It 
highlighted anew for me the importance 
of venturing out into the marketplace to 


| see things firsthand. We incorporated our 


findings in what became a more-worldly 
Corolla—a vehicle that accommodated driv- 
ers ina diversity of driving environments. 


The Prius—lessons in process 
innovation 

A watershed in innovation at Toyota was the 
development of our first mass-production 
hybrid vehicle, the Prius. We launched the 
first-generation Prius in 1997. That was only 
about two years after we formally initiated 
the development project—an extremely 
short development schedule by the industry 


| standards of the day. 


Overseeing the Prius development proj- 


| ect was Takeshi Uchiyamada, now Toyota's 
| chairman. Uchiyamada derived inspira- 
| tion from the US National Aeronautics and 


Space Administration’s Apollo program. 

The managers of that program had taken 
humans to the moon and back by identifying 
the technologies they needed, by assigning 


| adevelopment team to each technology, 


and by ensuring that each team met its 
target and deadline. We adopted a similarly 


| technology-specific approach in configuring 


teams for the Prius development project. 


| Each team took responsibility for tackling 


its goals, and the project came together 


| through their collective success in meeting 


their deadlines. 


Another process innovation in the Prius 
development project was a measure for im- 
proving cross-functional interchange among 
our engineers. We moved the mechanical 
engineers and the electrical engineers onto 
the same office floor. Their face-to-face 
interchange raised our technical discourse 
to a new dimension and occasioned impor- 
tant progress. 

We have expanded on the Prius break- 
through in cross-functional interchange 
at our new powertrain development cen- 
ter. That center occupies facilities on the 
grounds of our Honsha (headquarters) 
Plant, where Toyota produced its first 





People around the world have purchased more 
than 40 million Toyota Corollas since the model 
debuted in 1966. That popularity is a tribute 
to the versatility of the Corolla in accommodat- 
ing evolving needs for mobility. The Corolla is 
now in its 11th generation. Kato supervised 
the development of the 9th-generation model, 
shown here. 
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passenger car. It brings together person- 


| nel from product planning, technological 


development, production engineering, and 
other pertinent sectors. They work hand in 
hand to devise optimal solutions for diverse 


powertrains. 


_ Hybrid technology—toward 


next-generation powertrains 
Automakers are racing to outdo each other 


| in developing powertrain technologies for 


raising fuel efficiency and reducing pol- 


| lution. No one knows which technology 
| or technologies will emerge dominant on 


the world’s roads, and we at Toyota are 
tackling an extensive range of candidate 


| technologies. 


We are constantly thinking about global 


environmental issues, and we believe that 


hybrid technologies—which are also used in 


| fuel cell vehicles—are one solution to those 


issues. They encompass diverse techniques 
and technologies for achieving better 
performance, and our hybrid commitment 


| underlies our product development. 


Tradition and innovation 

Ionce had a profoundly enlightening 
encounter with a renowned Japanese pot- 
ter. It occurred while I was heading the 


| ©©F flew gliders when I was a 


university student — experi- 
ence that proved invaluable in 
communicating with my fellow 
engineers at Toyota. I started 
out in engine development, 
and I felt at first like my coun- 
terparts in body and chassis 
development were speaking a 
different language. But then I 
heard them speaking of ‘roll’ 
and ‘pitch’ in regard to vehicle 
handling, and I could relate to 
the concepts on account of my 
experience in gliders. This is 
just another example of how 
our life experience can serve us 
well and in sometimes unex- 
pected ways.?? 


| Toyota executive vice president Mitsuhisa Kato 
| and Toyota's headquarters technical center 


development of the 12th-generation model 
of our Crown luxury sedan [a model sold 


| mainly in Japan and China]. My assignment 
| was to revamp the car’s identity thoroughly, 


and I was agonizing myself under the weight 
of 11 previous generations of product 


| history. 


| 


| 


/ 





The potter shared an insight that put 


| my task in perspective. He attributed the 


insight to the French sculptor Auguste Rodin 


| and expressed it as follows: “Tradition is not 


a matter of inheriting the skeletons of the 
past; itis a matter of inheriting the spirit of 
the past.” 

My colleagues and I at Toyota inherit our 
company’s founding spirit of providing the 
joy of mobility. And we honor that spirit in 
our quest for ever-better cars—a quest for 
continuing advances in quality and safety 
and in fun and excitement, a quest for 
cars that will earn smiles from customers 


| everywhere. 


TOYOTA 


Learn more about Toyota’s passion for 


1} {4 = innovation at... 
Re. www.toyota-global.com 
etxg! — The website is accessible from mobile 


devices through this OR code. 
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BRINGING HOME THE BACON $142.4 million. That was the final price, far above the $85 million presale 
estimate, for Francis Bacon's Three Views of Lucian Freud, a 1969 triptych portrait of his friend and fellow painter. 
It now stands as the most expensive work of art ever sold at auction, breaking the previous record, set in May 
2012, when a version of Edvard Munch's The Scream sold for $119.9 million. The as-yet-undisclosed buyer of the 
Bacon may be a New York dealer bidding for an unidentified client. The painting sold at a Nov. 12 auction night 
at Christie’s in New York City that was itself a record setter, bringing in a total of $691.6 million. 


DIAGNOSED 


Amy Robach 


Making the case for mammograms 


Robach, a reporter for ABC’s Good 
Morning America, reluctantly agreed 
to have her first mammogram live on 
the program on Oct. 1. Little did 
she know that the test could 
save her life—and reignite the 
debate over who should get 
screened and when. 

Robach’s mammo- 


less treatable. 










gram revealed that she mastectomy. As she wrote, “I 
had breast cancer. If . can only hope that my story will 
she had followed some ... Inspire every woman who 


guidelines, which don't 
recommend routine mam- 


mograms until age 50, 


have waited another decade for her 
diagnosis, at which point her cancer 
would have been more advanced and 


Robach credited her producers 
and her colleague Robin Roberts, 
a cancer survivor, with persuading 
her to get screened. She said 

she would undergo a double 


hears it to get a mammogram, 
to take a self-exam. No excuses. 
It's the difference between life 








Robach, who is 40, might and death.” —ALICE PARK 
ARRIVED AT DIED DIED- 
Leonard Herzenberg, Penn Kimball, 98, 


Department, a deal 
to end its dispute 
with US Airways and 
American Airlines over the fluorescence- 

their proposed merger, | activated cell sorter, 
after a months-long | adevice capable of 
Standoff. Two courts isolating individual cells 
must now approve it. for study and analysis. 


81, leading stem-cell 
| researcher And geneticist 
responsible for creating 


journalist who sued 
the U.S. government in 
1984 after learning that 
he and his wife had been 
declared security risks. 
The FBI, CIA and State 
Department agreed to 
trash the flimsy files. 


| 
By the U.S. Justice 


| DIED 
Kermit Moore, 84, 

| African-American cellist, 

| composer and conductor 
known for promoting 
opportunities for minority 
and female musicians 
and championing the 

| work of 20th century 

composers. 
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RESOLVED 


1 World Trade 
Center 

‘The building is in fact 
1,//76 feet. We don't 
believe the spire will 
ever be removed.’ 


Timothy Johnson, chairman of the 
Council on Tall Buildings & Urban Habitat, 
on why that body decided to count the 
mast atop 1 World Trade as part of the 
skyscraper, not merely an antenna, 
certifying the building as the tallest 
(541 m) in the U.S., surpassing the 
Willis Tower in Chicago 


DIED 

| John Tavener, 69, 

| deeply religious British 

composer, a Russian 
Orthodox convert, 
known for profound 
works of sacred 
orchestral music like 
his cello concerto The 

Protecting Veil. 











DIED 

John Hawk, 89, Army 
sergeant awarded the 
Medal of Honor by 
President Harry Truman 
for his actions during a 
World War II battle in 
France that led to the 
capture of more than 
500 German soldiers. 
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Why did the 
Gecko cross 
the road? 


Doesn't matter. You could save money 
wherever you are with the GEICO app. 
Download it now. 








COMMENTARY 


Nick Gillespie 





Hey, Bro. Got a Clue? 


Goofy ads targeting millennials can’t disguise 


the truth: Obamacare is ioe theft 


S$ MASSIVE STUPIDITY COVERED UNDER 
~_ Obamacare? What about sexual pro- 

Oe 4 miscuity and heavy drinking? Those 

| ___ are some of the questions raised by a 

~~ controversial ad campaign that aims 

to encourage younger Americans to sign up for 

health-insurance plans created by the Affordable 
Care Act. 

But there’s a deeper issue that the new “Got 
Insurance?” campaign ignores completely: Why 
should young and relatively poor people be forced 
to sign up for insurance that charges them above- 
market rates to subsidize rates for old and relatively 
wealthy people? 

In this sense, Obamacare is simply the latest 
instance of generational theft being perpetrated 
against younger Americans. It’s a feature and not a 
bug of the President’s signature health care law that 
insurance premiums for those under 30 are likely to 
increase significantly to allow premiums for older 
Americans to fall. Indeed, the whole plan hinges on 
getting 2.7 million whippersnappers out of a total 
of 7 million enrollees to sign up in the individual 
market during the first year. If too many older and 
sicker folks flood the market, the system will crash 
even faster than the HealthCare.gov website. 

The ad campaign, which plays off the popular 
“Got Milk?” ads, is not the work of the Obama Ad- 
ministration. Itis the brainchild of two nonprofits, 
ProgressNow Colorado Education and the Colorado 
Consumer Health Initiative. In one of the scenari- 
os depicted, three college-age frat-boy types (a.k.a. 
bros) are about to chug a huge amount of beer. The 
text reads, 


Another shows a young woman wryly flash- 
ing a pack of oral contraceptives while a stubbled 
hunk smiles in anticipation of a hookup. “Let’s 
Get Physical,” reads the text. 


CONTROL” [2] A third shows a child using what 
appears to be a machete to slice into a pumpkin. 


“Trick or Treat It,” haa this one. “HESET OUT 


HIMSELF.” [3] The nonprofits have said they want 
to attract attention and inject a bit of humor into 
educating young people. 

They’ve certainly attracted attention. Rolled 
out in late October, the ads have exploded on 
Twitter in recent days, and they directed so much 














MILKING 
IT? 


f got insurance? 








got insurance? 








traffic to DoYouGotInsurance.com that the site be- 
came even more popular than it was grammatical- 
ly challenged, regularly displaying a “bandwidth 
limit exceeded” error message. 

Whether the ads are funny—or just sort of in- 
sulting to young people and taxpayers subsidiz- 


ing Obamacare—is a matter of opinion. Wags on | 
Twitter, for instance, quickly retitled the “Let’s Get | 


Physical” ad “Hosurance,” a term that became a 
trending hashtag for a little while. 

This much is certain, though: Things are not 
going well for Obamacare. Just over 100,000 people 
signed up for new insurance in October—1.5% of 
the 7 million that the government hopes to have 
by March 31, the end of the open-enrollment pe- 
riod. In the program’s first month, the AP reported, 


just four people (!) enrolled under the Affordable | 


Care Act in Delaware (which, like 35 other states, 
is using the dysfunctional federal exchange hosted 
at HealthCare.gov). And if Kentucky’s state-run 
exchange is any indication, young people in par- 
ticular are avoiding Obamacare. The Wall Street 
Journal reported that about 4,600 people signed up 
for insurance in the Bluegrass State during Octo- 
ber. Out of that total, just 24% were 34 and under, 
and the rest were 35 to 64. (People older than 64 go 
directly into Medicare.) 

There’s no reason to believe that even the 
greatest ad campaign in the world will jack up 
the youth numbers to where they need to be. Yes, 
young people foolishly believe themselves to be 
indestructible. But the actuarial truth is that most 
of them won't ever need the sort of wide-ranging 
benefits mandated by Obamacare. 

And given Obamacare’s ban on excluding peo- 
ple with pre-existing conditions and the relatively 
small financial penalties for not having insurance, 
the smart move for many people—whether young 
or old—is to wait until you actually need health 
care before shelling out for monthly premiums. 

Younger Americans may indeed be reckless 
enough to do keg stands and have unprotected sex on 
a regular basis, but they’re not so dumb as the “Got 
Insurance?” ads—or the architects of Obamacare— 
seem to think. ry 





Gillespie is the editor in chief of Reason.com and 

a co-author of The Declaration of Independents: 
How Libertarian Politics Can Fix What’s Wrong 
With America 
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No Deal? Don’t Just Blame Tehran 
Hurdles to an agreement also come 
from Paris, Riyadh and Washington 


IN THE END, JOHN KERRY PUT IT BEST. 
“It takes time to build confidence be- 
tween countries that have really been 
at odds with each other for a long 
time now,” said the U.S. Secretary of 
State. A deal between the West and Iran over its 
nuclear program is still possible—talks resume 
on Nov. 20—but the breakdown of talks in Geneva 
made a tough challenge even more difficult. 

In diplomacy, transparency is often the enemy of 
progress. Negotiations are best conducted secretly 
until there is an agreement. When carried outin full 
public view, the process simply allows opponents 
to attack every concession made to one side, paying 
little attention to the concessions to the other. Even 
imagined concessions get attacked. Israeli Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu furiously protested 
against the proposed deal with Iran even though, as 
Kerry suggested, he didn’t actually know what was 
in it. Ironically, it is to prevent just this problem that 
Netanyahu has insisted that talks between Israel 
and the Palestinians take place in strict secrecy. 





proposed agreement was France. The French 

took the unusual step of breaking ranks 

with their Western colleagues to publicly de- 
nounce the deal on the table. This has led some 
to wonder whether France's strategy was to dem- 
onstrate its hard-line credentials to the most anti- 
Iranian states in the Middle East—Saudi Arabia, in 
particular—and thus gain favor. (Paris has signed 
a multibillion-dollar defense deal with Riyadh in 
recent months.) And of course, being anti-American 
comes naturally to a French President, especially 
one from the Socialist Party, like Francois Hollande. 
But whatever France’s motives, its concerns have 
merit. They seem to center on Iran’s nuclear reactor 
in Arak, which is under construction and if complet- 
ed would produce plutonium rather than uranium. 
If one fears that Iran is seeking a path to nuclear 
weapons and not just nuclear energy, a plutonium 
reactor is a red flag. It could easily produce enough 
weapons-grade plutonium for one or two bombs ev- 
ery year. And once fully operational, it is largely in 
vulnerable because a military strike against it would 
release radioactive toxins into the atmosphere. Thus 
the West has demanded that Iran stop work on this 
reactor, and this appears to have been one of the key 
points of disagreement in Geneva. 
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C) NE PARTY THAT DID KNOW WHAT WAS IN THE 


THE 
NAYSAYERS 


The French balked at 
a deal with Iran over 
concerns about the 
Arak plutonium 
reactor, which may 
give Tehran a quicker 
path to nuclear 
weapons than 
enriched uranium. 





The Israeli Prime 
Minister wants Iran 
to have no enrich- 
ment capability— 
whether for uranium 
or plutonium—at all. 
Iran says it will not 
agree to such terms. 


TO READ MORE 
BY FAREED, GO TO 
time.com/zakaria 








Fareed Zakaria 








There are solutions. The danger of an operational | 
plutonium reactor is not immediate. Iran is well be- 


hind schedule on the Arak facility. Olli Heinonen, 
former deputy director of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, has recently suggested that the reac- 
tor would be able to generate usable plutonium only 
in 2016. Remember, the deal proposed in Geneva al- 
lowed Arak to continue functioning but only for six 
months, during which time both sides were going 


to try to negotiate a final and comprehensive deal. | 


If that fell apart, in the spring of 2014, Arak would 
still be nonoperational. 

While France's objections can be assuaged, those 
of some of the other opponents cannot. Netanyahu 
wants Iran to have no enrichment capacity at all; 
that, for Iran, is a “red line.” It’s not entirely clear 
whether Netanyahu’s demand is a bargaining po- 
sition or whether he will denounce any deal that 
allows the Iranians to enrich uranium. 

Saudi Arabia is also not going to accept any deal, 
no matter what is in it. Saudi objections to the Is- 


lamic Republic of Iran are existential. The Saudis | 


regard Tehran as a heretical, Shi'ite, Persian enemy 
that must be opposed relentlessly and unequivo- 
cally. Its antipathy predates Iran’s nuclear program 
and will persist regardless of how it’s resolved. 

And then there are the Republicans in the U.S., 
some of whom have serious objections and others 
whosee this as an easy avenue to outflank President 
Obama on the right, placing him in the familiar spot 
of the liberal Democrat whois soft on America’s foes. 

Many of us have assumed that the greatest ob- 
stacle to a deal would come from Tehran. Supreme 
Leader Ayatullah Ali Khamenei and the Revolution- 
ary Guards remain deeply anti-American, and they 
may well oppose the concessions that President 
Hassan Rouhani and Foreign Minister Mohammad 
Javad Zarif would have to make to get a deal. But it is 
now clear that greater obstacles might lie in the path 
of the negotiators on the other side. The minute any 
deal is announced, Saudi Arabia and Israel will de- 
nounce it, and many Republicans will join in. Given 
that Congress would have to pass laws to lift any of 
the major sanctions against Iran, this could prove to 
be an obstacle that cannot be overcome. 

Obama now faces two massive challenges. First 
he has to get a deal that the hard-liners in Tehran can 
live with, and then he has to get one that hard-liners 
in Washington can abide. If he can do both, maybe 
he will deserve his Nobel Peace Prize afterall. 
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THE TYPHOON’S TOLL 


A monster storm brings death and destruction to the’ Philippines. 
Now Survivors are struggling to pick up the pieces By Bryan Walsh 


Photograph by David Guttenfelder 


WORLD | THE PHILIPPINES 





AYS HAD PASSED SINCE GIRLYN 

Antillon had heard any word 

from her parents, her six 

siblings or any other fam- 

ily members, all stranded in 
the Philippine city of Tacloban—ground 
zero for the devastation wreaked by Super- 
typhoon Haiyan. Finally, on Nov. 12, four 
days after Haiyan made landfall, Antillon 
caught a ferry from Cebu to the port of Bay- 
bay on the island of Leyte. From there she 
and a colleague hitched a three-hour ride 
to Tacloban. The roads were strewn with 
downed power lines and tin roofs that had 
been scattered by the force of the storm. 
And there were hungry children, their 
hands outstretched, carrying homemade 
signs that read only ner. Closer to the city, 
the haphazard piles of debris grew, and the 
first corpses were visible—some in body 
bags, some exposed on the sodden ground. 
There were lines of battered survivors car- 
rying water bottles and backpacks, waiting 
for handouts of food and water. As the car 
finally entered Tacloban, Antillon could say 
only this: “Jesus Christ.” 

Long before Haiyan came ashore, it 
was clear that the storm forming in the 
western Pacific would be one for the record 
books. In anticipation, some 800,000 peo- 
ple were evacuated from their homes in 
the central Philippines, which sat directly 
in the path of the storm. But there was 
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a) Supertyphoon Haiyan 
The Philippines, 2013 


195-m.p.h. winds 
2,500 estimated deaths 
$14 billion in estimated damage 


2) Supertyphoon Megi 
The Philippines, 2010 
180-m.p.h. winds 
71 deaths 
$727 million in damage 


Supertyphoon Zeb 
The Philippines, 1998 


180-m.p.h. winds 
99 deaths 
$1.3 billion in damage 


Others tT note 
Hurricane Katrina 
U.S., 2005 
125-m.p.h. winds 
1,833 deaths 
$147 billion in damage 


Superstorm Sandy 
U.S,, 2012 

80-m.p.h. winds 

234 deaths 

$65 billion in damage 


Note: Damage in 2012 dollars. Sources: Joint Typhoon Warming 
Center; National Weather Service; Weather Underground 


no way of preparing for its power. At its 
height, Haiyan was off the charts, register 
ing 8.1 on the 8-point Dvorak scale used to 
measure the intensity of tropical cyclones 
based on satellite data. The storm was more 
than 300 miles wide. Unlike most other 
tropical storms, which weaken before 
they hit land, Haiyan struck the central 
Philippines at near peak strength, with 
sustained winds estimated at 195 m.p.h. 
and gusts of up to 230 m.p.h. If confirmed, 
that would make Haiyan the most power- 
ful tropical storm ever recorded to make 
landfall. The islands of Leyte, Samar, Cebu 
and Panay were lashed by winds and rain 
and inundated by a coastal storm surge, 
reportedly in excess of 16 ft. in Tacloban. 

Haiyan’s strength and the wall of sea- 
water it brought ashore overwhelmed the 
Philippine government'’s disaster prepara- 
tions. Officials put the death toll at around 
2,500—a figure many aid workers believe 
is too low—while some 670,000 Filipinos 
have been displaced. The economic cost of 
the storm could be as much as $14 billion. 
But after a disaster of this scale, accurate 
numbers can take days, if not weeks, to 
tally as rescuers pick their way to isolated 
coastal villages cut off from the world. The 
U.N. estimates that over 9.5 million people 
were affected by Haiyan. 

Many survivors were left with little 
more than their lives. In Daanbantayan, 
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a cluster of villages on the northern tip of 
Cebu island, west of Tacloban, 26-year-old 
Lieza Canete gestured at a pillow, blanket 
and sleeping mat. Everything else she 
owned had been swept out to sea. “Noth 
ing,” she said. “Nothing.” 

Slowly, too slowly, aid has begun to 
reach the worst-hit areas, some of it from 
the U.S. military, which dispatched naval 
ships to the area, including the aircraft 
carrier George Washington. But getting 
help to people is proving extraordinarily 
difficult. Seaports have been obliterated, 
roads destroyed and airstrips badly dam 
aged. In Tacloban, where food and water 
are running low, damage to the airport 
means that pilots have been forced to land 
by sight, slowing the pace of deliveries. 
There is fear that disease will spread from 
the lack of sanitation and from the bodies 
left in the open. Frustration on the ground 
has grown, and soldiers dispatched to the 
disaster area have struggled to maintain 
control. “I’ve never in my 17 years of work 
seen people so desperate to get food,” says 
Gwendolyn Pang, secretary general of the 
Philippine Red Cross. 

Haiyan’s sheer power ensured that the 
storm would be deadly, but there were oth 
er factors that contributed to the calamity. 
The Philippines sits in the Tornado Alley of 
typhoons—from five to 10 hit the country 
annually on average, and about half of the 
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strongest typhoons, hurricanes and tropical 
cyclones measured at landfall over the past 
80 years have hit there. The intense winds 
coupled with the narrow shape of San Pedro 
and San Pablo Bay funneled a tremendous 
storm surge into Tacloban, inundating a city 
of 220,000 people, leaving no safe place for 
evacuees to flee. 

Nature’s wrath was compounded by 
man-made failures. The extreme pov 
erty and rapid population growth in the 
Philippines—much of it in vulnerable 
coastal areas—ensured that more people 
and property would be in harm’s way. A 
2012 report named the Philippines as the 
third most vulnerable nation to climate 
change effects. The damage could have 
been even worse had the storm hit low 
lying Manila, with its metro population of 
12 million. In cities like Tacloban—which 
has nearly tripled in population over the 
past 40 years—many houses have wooden 
walls and grass roofs, which provide no 
shelter from a storm. While the Philip 
pines has been enjoying rapid economic 
growth recently, it has invested too little 
in hard infrastructure. It has a far lower 
percentage of paved roads than its neigh 
bors and low scores in fixed phone lines 
and electricity access. Those are the sorts 
of basic failures that turn a natural disas 
ter into a total catastrophe. 

Haiyan was so terrible, it’s no surprise 
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that people quickly began looking at an- 
other possible culprit: climate change. As 
sea and air temperatures increase, tropi 
cal storms potentially have more energy 
to draw, making them stronger and more 
deadly. At the annual U.N. climate-change 
summit in Warsaw, the Filipino diplomat 
Naderev Sano explicitly linked Haiyan 
and climate change in a speech during 
the opening session. “What my country is 
going through as a result of this extreme 
climate event is madness,” he said. “The 
climate crisis is madness.” 

In truth, global warming likely played 
only a small role, if any, in turbocharging 
Supertyphoon Haiyan. While sea-level 
rise—which has been increasing faster 
in most of the Philippines than the global 
average—would have added slightly to the 
massive storm surge, and warmer tempera 
tures might have given Haiyan a bit more 
power, the reality is that the typhoon would 
have been devastating even in the absence 
of climate change. The link between global 
warming and tropical-storm strength and 
frequency is still muddy, especially in the 
Pacific, where poor historical records of 
past storms make it more difficult to know 
if things really are getting worse. But scien 
tists do have more confidence about what's 
likely to come in the decades ahead if we 
can’t curb global warming: stronger tropi 
cal storms. Haiyan wasn’t the result of cli 
mate change, but the typhoon’s strength 
could well bea sign of catastrophes to come. 

For now, the focus remains where it 
should be: on the survivors of Haiyan and 
on their dead. Girlyn Antillon was lucky. 
As she closed in on her family home in Ta 
cloban, she showed pieces of paper with her 
parents’ names to listless survivors sitting 
amid the rubble. Finally she met two men 
who had seen her relatives, and an ecstatic 
Antillon began to run, dodging power lines 
and corpses. She found her whole family, 
alive and well, putting together the pieces 
of their badly damaged house. “We knew 
the typhoon was coming, but we weren't 
prepared for the storm surge,” says Antil 
lon’s brother Erwin. “It was like a tsunami.” 
The celebration, though, was short. There is 
little water and less food in Tacloban, and 
Antillon’s family, like others who weath 
ered the storm, will need to wait for the 
aid trickling in from outside. Survival is 
its own burden. —WITH REPORTING FROM 
DAN KEDMEY/DAANBANTAYAN, PER LILJAS/ 
TACLOBAN AND EMILY RAUHALA/BEIJING @ 
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and still what happened that day in Dallas is 
shocking beyond almost anything else in Amer- 
ican history—by shocking, I mean it hits like a 
blast of electrical current and stupefies. One min- 
ute the President of the United States is smiling 
and waving. “Mr. President, you can’t say Dallas 
doesn’t love you!” Nellie Connally, wife of the 
Texas governor, calls from the limousine jump 
seat. A moment later, he stiffens and clutches at 
his wounded throat. Then his head explodes; blood 
and gore bathe the First Lady, who crawls onto the 
trunk lid of the moving car in a wild and hopeless 
attempt to collect the pieces. 

It is one of the most brutally violent scenes ever 
captured on film. I won't describe it more closely, 
because even in print it’s too wrenching. I will do 
as many writers have done and tell one particular 
detail as a way of suggesting things even worse: 
that Jacqueline Kennedy opened her white-gloved 
hand to show Secret Service agent Clint Hill the bit 
of skull clutched in her palm. 

The victim was one of the most powerful, 
glamorous, wealthy, charismatic individuals on 
the planet. Snuffed out in an instant. This whip- 
lash convergence of extremes—so sudden, so 
horrific, such enormity—makes the assassina- 
tion of John F. Kennedy an almost uniquely de- 
ranging event. In a matter of seconds, the mighty 
are rendered helpless; the beautiful is made hid- 
eous; tranquillity turns turbulent; the familiar 
becomes alien. 

Amid the shards of all those shattered assump- 
tions, 50 years of doubt was born, a half-century of 
searching, investigating, theorizing, blame. Most 
Americans do not believe that what happened 
in Dallas has ever been properly resolved. Clear 
majorities—as high as 81% in 2001 and about 
60% in a recent Associated Press poll—believe 
that a conspiracy was swept under a tattered rug. 
The conclusion of the Warren Commission, that 
one man alone delivered this devastating blow, 
got little traction compared with the desperate, 
at times unhinged, efforts to assemble a more sat- 
isfying account. 

The amount of work that has gone into build- 
ing, tearing down, rebuilding and ornamenting 
various Kennedy conspiracy theories is stagger- 


The clock said 12:30. 
The weather was 
perfect. And ina matter 
of seconds, the President 
was murdered 


THE BULLET 
The “magic” bullet 
passed through 
Kennedy’s throat, 
then Connally’s 
torso and wrist. 
Impossible, 
doubters say 
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THE RIFLE 
This Carcano 91/38 
bolt-action rifle, firing 
6.5-mm ammunition, 
was found near a 
window overlooking 
Kennedy’s route 


ing. The number of explanations offered for that 
moment in Dallas is dizzying. Kennedy was 
murdered by a lone gunman; the Mafia; the CIA; 
the military-industrial complex; his own Secret 
Service; right-wing millionaires; Fidel Castro; Cas- 
tro’s enemies; Kennedy’s Vice President, Lyndon 
Johnson. Or it was a tragic accident, and the in- 
tended target was Governor John Connally in the 
seat ahead of the President. 

I recently waded into the thicket of theories, 
trying to understand the roots and fruits of this 
vast enterprise, which is part scholarship, part 
fever dream. I got just far enough to see how quick- 
ly the forest can swallow a person up. How easy it 
is to go from a split-second in Dealey Plaza toa fath- 
omless argument over the windshield damage in 
the presidential limousine. And from there to the 
idea of forged autopsy documents. And from there 
to the notion of multiple Lee Harvey Oswalds. Ora 
Jesuit conspiracy. The path forks endlessly, leading 
everywhere and nowhere. 

At some point, it occurred to me that the truly 
resonant image from that grisly scene was the trau- 
matized First Lady on the trunk of the limousine. 
That is the most human and understandable mo- 
ment of the whole shocking sequence. For 50 years, 
Americans have been reliving that impulse to 
struggle away from the blunt terror of the assas- 
sin’s bullet and instead grope for pieces that might 
restore a kind of order. 

It was inevitable, I have come to believe, 
that the Kennedy murder would fester rather 
than heal. The shock was too great to be neatly 
resolved. The stakes were too high. But this 
fact has had consequences. A large majority of 
Americans—no less than Secretary of State 
John Kerry, according to a recent remark he 
made—rejects the official history and embraces 
countertheories involving dark, extremely dark, 
allegations about American society. Like a tor- 
nado, the Kennedy conspiracy theories have spun 
off whirlwinds of doubt about other national 
traumas and controversies, from 9/11 and FEMA 
camps to TWA Flight 800 and genetically modi- 
fied foods. The legacy of that shocking instant is 
a troubling habit of the modern American mind: 
suspicion is a reflex now, trust a figment. 
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DEATH IN DALLAS 

DOUBT WAS NOT BORN THAT DAY. DOUBT WAS AI 

ready deeply settled in Dallas long before 
Kennedy arrived. Nostalgia has painted the 
1950s and early 1960s in pastel colors, an age of 
innocence and prosperity—but in truth, they 
were bitter times. The sense of common purpose 
Americans shared during World War II was frac 

tured by the Cold War, and the civil rights revo 

lution hammered at the fault lines. Right-wing 
conspiracy theorists perceived a shadowy net 

work of communists and their friends intent on 
weakening American culture and shifting power 
to a corrupt United Nations. 

Dallas was a hotbed of this kind of thinking. 
Oilmen H.L. Hunt and Clint Murchison bank 
rolled far-right propaganda, while newspaper pub 
lisher Ted Dealey trumpeted an extreme line in the 
pages of the Dallas Morning News. When Kennedy 
cashiered Army General Edwin Walker for spread 
ing the ideas of the ultraconservative John Birch 
Society to U.S. troops, Dallas welcomed the gen 
eral with open arms. Walker soon made himself a 
thorn in Kennedy’s side, as writers Bill Minutaglio 
and Steven L. Davis document in their new book 
Dallas 1963. He helped incite a mob of segregation 
ists at the University of Mississippi in 1962 and 
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later egged on a group of his disciples as they or 
chestrated a surly protest against U.N. Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson’s visit to Dallas in October 1963. 

Stevenson’s ugly experience persuaded the 
influential Dallas retailer Stanley Marcus to warn 
the White House that his city wasn’t safe fora pres 
idential visit. Kennedy shrugged off the message. 
But the possibility of violence was on his mind as 
he prepared to visit Dallas. His widow would recall 
that he reflected on the ease with which a sniper 
could open fire from a high-rise window. 

Late in the morning of Nov. 22, John and Jacque 
line Kennedy landed in this toxic milieu. They had 
started the day in nearby Fort Worth under a gray 
and rainy sky, but as the presidential jet dropped 
into Dallas, the sun broke through. This happened 
so often that White House aides and the travel 
ing press called it “Kennedy weather.” And when 
the sun smiled like this, the President liked to ride 
with the top off his limousine and the rear seat 
raised so that people could see him easily. 

Plans called for a motorcade along Main Street 
through downtown Dallas. Hardly a trace of 
right-wing protest was seen: scattered leaflets ac 
cused the President of treason, and the Morning 
News published an advertisement hostile to Ken 
nedy, but this paled beside the cheering crowds 
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that packed the motorcade route. The First Lady 
beamed in her smart pink suit and matching pill- 
box hat. Connally, seated in front of the President, 
slightly lower and to the left, no doubt calculated 
that having Kennedy on the same ballot was 
less dangerous to his re-election prospects than 
he had feared. 

At the edge of downtown, where the motor 
cade might have picked up speed, Kennedy’s lim 
ousine instead slowed to a crawl, making a right 
turn followed by a hard left around a plaza named 
for the father of the Morning News publisher. The 
clock on top of the Texas School Book Depository 
said 12:30. Standing on a concrete post beside the 
plaza, steadying his 8-mm movie camera, was a 
Russian immigrant named Abraham Zapruder, 
whose clothing business had its headquarters 
in a nearby building. He activated the camera 
at about the same time that he heard the first of 
what he later said were two or three gunshots. 
What happened during the 26.6 seconds that his 
camera ran gave him nightmares, in which he en 
visioned his film playing at a Times Square smut 
house under the marquee SEE THE PRESIDENT’S 
HEAD EXPLODE! 

In the final frames of Zapruder’s 486-frame 
film, he captured the last steps of Secret Service 
agent Hill’s desperate sprint from the running 
board of a trailing limo to the back of the presi 
dential car. Not seen was Hill's scramble across 
the trunk lid to press the First Lady back into 
her seat. As he shielded her with his body, he 
saw that Nellie Connally was cradling her bleed 
ing husband, who was wounded in the torso 
and wrist, while in the back seat the President 
slouched in a pool of gore. Signaling to the car 
behind, Hill turned his thumb down in a hope 
less gesture. The motorcade sped onto a freeway 
and headed for the nearest hospital. 

Already, I’ve passed the point in this story 
where the facts are widely accepted. From here on, 
very little can be said that will not be disputed by 
someone with another version of events. For the 
shock that registers in frame 313 of the Zapruder 
film jarred loose a welter of conflicting testimony 
and ajumble of poorly considered actions. 


A SURPRISING FIND, 
50 YEARS LATER 


The photographs of Kennedy, the motorcade and Dealey 
Plaza were taken by H. Warner King, a salesman for 

a jewelry manufacturer. In storage for nearly half a 
century, the pictures were recently uncovered by King’s 
daughter Sonia, who then contacted Time. King died 
in 2005, but Sonia recalls, “The assassination was at 
the forefront of my father’s mind for a long time.” To see 
more of his photos, visit lightbox.time.com 
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Eyewitnesses in the plaza could not agree 
on the number of gunshots or where they came 
from. Employees inside the book depository, 
which loomed over the Elm Street crime scene, 
could not agree when—or whether—they had 
seen their co-worker Lee Harvey Oswald hus 
tling down the stairs. 

At Parkland Memorial Hospital, doctors 
found the President still breathing reflexively 
and rushed to open a passage in his windpipe that 
obscured the bullet wound in his throat. When a 
spent bullet was found on a gurney, a Secret Ser 
vice man dropped it into his pocket without mark 
ing it as evidence. Other agents began cleaning the 
limousine outside before realizing that they were 
tampering with acrime scene. At 1 p.m., the Presi 
dent was pronounced dead, and the Secret Service 
was so determined to get the body and the survi 
vors back to Washington that they ran roughshod 
over Texas officials who said state law required an 
autopsy in Dallas. 

The agents hustled the casket and the widow 
back to Love Field and the relative safety of Air 
Force One, where they found Johnson, the new 
President-in-waiting, already inside the swelter 
ing cabin with the shades drawn in case of another 
attack. No one knew whether the assassination 
was just one step in a larger plan. The agents des 
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1 
SNIPER'S 
NEST 
The Book 
Depository, where 
investigators found 
boxes stacked to form 
a shooter’s perch 


2 
DEADLY STREET 


Witnesses disagree 
on the number of 
shots fired 





perately wanted to get the plane safely into the 
air. But Johnson—who had been riding a couple 
of cars behind Kennedy in the motorcade—was 
adamant that he must take the oath of office 
before leaving, so they waited until Johnson’s 
friend U.S. District Judge Sarah Hughes could 
reach the plane and administer the ceremony. 
Johnson carefully positioned Jacqueline Kennedy, 
in her bloodstained suit, directly beside him for 
the photograph. 

And while this was happening, Dallas police 
were closing in on Oswald, a strange young man 
of 24 who had been drummed out of the Marines 
and defected to the Soviet Union in a little burst of 
fame, only to return to the U.S. some 30 months 
later in 1962. Arrested after a struggle inside a mov 
ie theater, accused of having killed Dallas police 
officer J.D. Tippit while fleeing from Dealey Plaza, 
he insisted he had not killed the President. “I didn’t 
shoot anybody,” he told police. “You are trying to 
railroad me.” He was “a patsy,” he declared. Exactly 
what he meant by this was never revealed, because 
instead of facing trial, Oswald was shot to death 
on Nov. 24 while being transported from one jail 
cell to another. The killer was a strip-club owner 
named Jack Ruby. 

As for the late President, when Air Force One 
arrived in the capital, his body was taken to 


H. WAR 


Bethesda Naval Hospital in Maryland. “Jack was 
a Navy man,” his widow said simply, not realizing, 
perhaps, that nearby Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center was one of the foremost institutions of fo- 
rensic science in the world. The resulting autopsy 
and documentation were woefully inadequate. 


STUCK IN THE MOMENT 

THE POINT OF RECOUNTING THIS SADLY FAMILIAR 
chronology is to show that the seeds of doubt that 
would grow into the forest of conspiracy were 
planted even before President Kennedy’s young 
son drew himself up three days later to deliver 
that indelible, heartbreaking salute to his fa 
ther’s coffin. Why, given the fears about Dallas, 
was the President riding in an uncovered car? 
Why choose a route that slowed the motorcade 
directly beneath the book-depository windows, 
where investigators found boxes stacked to form 
a sniper’s nest and three empty rifle shells on the 
floor? Why claim that the shots were fired from 
behind when some witnesses were certain that 
they heard, or even saw, gunmen on the grassy 
knoll in front of Kennedy? Why wasn’t Hill on 
the back of the President’s limo to begin with? 
Why didn’t the bullet found at the hospital show 
more damage, given the official theory that it 
passed through Kennedy’s back and throat before 
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THE 
AFTERMATH 


Still stunned by 
the horrific turn of 
events, mourners 

gathered where well- 
wishers once stood 
in Dealey Plaza. 
Together, they would 
try to make sense of 
the senseless, laying 
wreaths and flowers 

to memorialize a 

beloved President 





wounding Connally as well? Why did the agents 
start scrubbing the limousine? Why wasn’t the 
autopsy done in Dallas? Why wasn’t the Zapruder 
film more definitive? Why was Johnson so deter 
mined to take the oath from Sarah Hughes? Why 
did Oswald call himself “a patsy”? Why did Ruby 
kill him before he could stand trial? 

And the mystery that arguably framed all the 
others: What happened to those Dallas right 
wingers? For many liberals, this was the most 
difficult mystery to swallow. How had the fateful 
Friday dawned amid fears that Kennedy’s visit 
would be spoiled by the minions of the bigoted oil 
men and mad General Walker—only to close with 
an apparent left-winger, Oswald (an avowed Marx 
ist, admirer of the Soviet Union and self-described 
friend of Castro’s Cuba), behind bars? 

For America’s cultural and intellectual elite, the 
true threat facing the nation in the autumn of 1963 
was the militant right, with its McCarthyist witch 
hunts and massive resistance to integration. By 
contrast, the supposed red menace of global com 
munism was dismissed as a paranoid fantasy of 
the conservative mind. Oswald, for them, was pre 
cisely the wrong person to be Kennedy’s killer. As 
the author William Manchester reported in his 
authorized account, The Death of a President, Jacque 
line Kennedy mused shortly after Oswald's arrest 
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that the assassin didn’t fit the crime. Her husband 
“didn’t even have the satisfaction of being killed 
for civil rights,” she said. “It had to be some silly 
little Communist.” 

The conspiracy seedlings fell on fertile ground. 
In one way or another, all the alternative theories 
of the assassination, spread across 50 years, would 
seek either to remove Oswald as the killer or to 
remake him in a new, more suitable image. The 
idea of a single gunman firing from a window 
overlooking Elm Street—the “lone-nut theory,” 
as critics contemptuously call it—might be the 
simplest explanation, but it was not enough to 
convince the public. Instead, Oswald has been 
cast as witting or unwitting pawn of the oilmen 
(angry that Kennedy wanted to eliminate their 
tax breaks), the military (worried that Kennedy 
would de-escalate the Cold War and make peace 
in Vietnam), the Mafia (determined to derail Ken- 
nedy’s Department of Justice), the CIA (fearful 
that Kennedy would end the covert plot to kill 
Castro) or Johnson (in danger of being swamped 
by scandal and dumped from the 1964 ticket). 

Other theories erased Oswald’s role altogether. 
The murder, in these scenarios, was plotted and 
carried out by right-wing forces, who then framed 
the Marxist Oswald as a final fillip to their evil 
plans. He was, after all, such an easy man to make 
a patsy of, blundering into view of the FBI and CIA 
as he tried pathetically to make a home in Russia or 
befriend the Cubans. When it came time to kill the 
President in Dallas, they simply pinned the crime 
on the sad sack. 

Against these seductive theories, what did 
the authorities offer? Only the hasty work of a 
blue-ribbon commission of leading figures from 
the government, led by Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren. The membership of the Warren Commis- 
sion virtually screamed whitewash to those who 
believed that the murder was a coup. They noted 
the presence of the powerful segregationist and 
Johnson mentor Senator Richard Russell of Geor- 
gia on the panel. And longtime CIA chief Allen 
Dulles—whom Kennedy had held partly respon- 
sible for the disastrous attempt to invade Cuba 
at the Bay of Pigs. And Ford Foundation chair- 
man John McCloy, the epitome of the American 
establishment. 

Lawyer Mark Lane led a vigorous criticism of 
the panel that inspired international skepticism 
about the official investigation even before its 
work was done. Bertrand Russell, the aged and 
esteemed philosopher, recruited.other prominent 
figures on the British left to form a Who Killed 
Kennedy? Committee. When the official report 
of the Warren Commission was published in Sep- 
tember 1964, it contained enough errors and in- 
consistencies to fuel the conspiracy bandwagon. 
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Lane quickly answered the commission with a 
sprawling book titled Rush to Judgment, which 
spent more than halfa year on the New York Times 
best-seller list. Within a short time, polls found 
that as many as 2 out of 3 Americans did not be- 
lieve the Warren Commission. 


THE SCIENCE OF SKEPTICISM 
“SUNLIGHT IS SAID TO BE THE BEST OF DISINFEC 
tants,” Justice Louis Brandeis once wrote. But that 
has not been true in the case of the Kennedy as- 
sassination. The release of more and more infor- 
mation has only fed the growth of the conspiracy 
theories. For every fact, it seems, there is another 
question, or sheaf of questions. The history of the 
Zapruder film is a good illustration. 

After the murder, the dressmaker sold the 
rights to his movie to Lire magazine with one 
condition: the gruesome sequence at frame 313 
must not be made public. But later in the 1960s, 
the mercurial district attorney in New Orleans, 
Jim Garrison, attempted to prove that the assas- 
sination was hatched in his city by a group of men 
who may (or may not) have known each other 
through activities connected (or not) to the CIA. 
Garrison’s ultimate prosecution of Clay Shaw— 
the only time anyone has been tried for crimes 
related to the killing of Kennedy—was a fiasco in 
conventional terms. Jurors acquitted the business- 
man in less than an hour. But as part of his flimsy 
case, Garrison subpoenaed the complete film, and 
from his hands it did not take long to reach the 
public. Today, anyone with a computer can see, 
through Zapruder’s lens, exactly what happened 
in Dealey Plaza. 

Access to this extraordinary record has re- 
solved nothing, however. People see in it what 
they choose to see. Some clearly see Kennedy be- 
ing shot from behind, while Garrison and oth- 
ers have seen the fatal bullet arriving from in 
front. Some see Kennedy and Connally reacting 
simultaneously to the “magic bullet” that the 
Warren Commission concluded must have hit 
them both. Others see them struck by multiple 
shots. One theorist has seen the driver of the lim- 
ousine shoot the President with a chrome pistol. 
Another claims to see Connally himself shooting 
Kennedy—never mind that the governor was al- 
ready grievously wounded. 

The documentary and eyewitness record has 
been equally open to interpretation. Though the 
amount of material available to scholars of the 
assassination has grown tremendously over the 
years, this glut of information has done little to 
resolve the mysteries. The Warren Commission’s 
report filled 26 volumes, but that was not enough. 
A decade later, many more revelations came to 
light during the Senate’s Church Committee 
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investigation into the CIA and FBI. These were, 
in many cases, deeply disturbing disclosures and 
proved that government agents were neck-deep 
in potential coups and assassination plots around 
the world during the years leading up to Kennedy’s 
murder. Suggestive, yes, but still not enough. 

In 1979 a special committee of the House of 
Representatives released still more material in 
support of its conclusion that Oswald did not act 
alone. This finding by an official government body 
made headlines around the world; I met a group of 
farmhands in the French Alps in 1984, miles from 
the nearest village, and when we tried to make 
conversation in spite of the language barrier, I eas- 
ily understood the gist of their most urgent ques- 
tion: Did la Mafia kill Kennedy? And still there was 
more—some 4 million pages of material released 
in the 1990s after Congress created an Assassina- 
tion Records Review Board with a mandate to let in 
the sunlight. The respected Kennedy-assassination 
investigator Jefferson Morley is among those for 
whom this is not enough. Morley is suing the gov- 
ernment for records relating to an agent with pos- 
sible ties to Oswald. 

Bullet fragments have been tested and retested. 
Photographs have been digitized and enhanced. 
Staticky recordings have been electronically an- 
alyzed, and two-dimensional images translated 
into three-dimensional computer models. Wit- 
nesses have come forward with new or altered tes- 
timony. Year after year, the assassination record 
grows. Every now and then, an author will step 
in to say, Enough—as if anyone could put an end 
to this endless yearning for something more. The 
case is never closed. 

It seems, however, that conspiracy theories 
rise and fall according to the passions of each 
new era. Early conspiracy theorists homed in on 
Cuban exiles and the CIA, for theirs was a period 
aflame over the fate of Castro’s Cuban revolution. 
The Bay of Pigs fiasco in 1961 had been followed 
by the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. In his last De- 
cember alive, Kennedy met in Miami with prison- 
ers captured at the Bay of Pigs and promised that 
their brigade flag would fly in a free Cuba, but by 
then many anti-Castro activists had concluded 
bitterly that the President would do nothing to 
make that happen. 

As the decade went on and the U.S. bogged 
down so painfully in Vietnam, emphasis shifted 
toward theories of a military coup. This is the 
favored framework of filmmaker Oliver Stone, 
whose 1991 smash hit JFK told a glamorized ver- 
sion of Garrison’s failed prosecution in New Or- 
leans. Stone believes that Kennedy was on the verge 
of making peace in the Cold War—he had opened 
back-channel communications with the Soviets 
and was planning a small initial withdrawal of 
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troops from Vietnam. “All of these steps caused 
him to be regarded as a virtual traitor by elements 
of the military-intelligence community,” Stone has 
written. “These were the forces that planned and 
carried out his assassination.” 

The theory that Kennedy’s death was a Mob 
hit had a heyday that began in the 1970s, the age 
of the Godfather movies, the disappearance of Jim- 
my Hoffa and the Church Committee disclosures 
of links between the Mafia and the CIA. More 
recently, the publication of biographer Robert 
Caro’s brilliant account of Lyndon Johnson’s first 
hours and days as President has helped refresh 
interest in LBJ as the conspiracy mastermind. 
Although Caro’s book, The Passage of Power, does 
not indict Johnson, it makes clear how quickly he 
moved into the vacuum left by Kennedy’s death 
and how adroitly he stacked the Warren Commis- 
sion and set its course. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 

I DON’T MEAN TO BELITTLE THE PASSION OF THE 
Kennedy investigators when I say their search has 
become an industry, churning out books, videos, 
websites and conferences on topics as unlikely 
(Kennedy’s body was surgically altered before the 
autopsy) as they are arcane (“Imaging Properties of 
the Bell & Howell 414PD Camera and Implications 
for Authenticity of the Zapruder Film”). Or when 
I note that while reading and listening to some of 
their productions, it is difficult to miss the notes of 
excitement and delight, as if perfecting their theo- 
ries has become a sort of game. 

lam also convinced that the search for mean- 
ing in the hideous brutality of Dealey Plaza long 
ago became as much about faith as forensics. Not 
religious faith, necessarily, but that set of beliefs 
that frames our approach to data and mystery. 
Each of us must have some sort of faith because 
we can never have perfect knowledge, no matter 
how much information we accumulate. Faith fills 
in the gaps, and those whose faith tells them that 
monstrous events imply monstrous causes will 
never accept that a weak little man, acting alone, 
murdered John Kennedy. 

The endless quest to recover the shattered 
promise of that man reflects the unique relation. 
ship that many Americans have with their 35th 
President. Though Kennedy’s achievements are 
relatively few compared with those of such men 
as Washington, Lincoln, the Roosevelts and Tru- 
man, in the hearts of his countrymen he frequent- 
ly ranks as highly as they do or even above them. 
He alone is cherished less for what was than for 
what might have been. To close the book on his 
murder feels, in some way, like letting that open- 
ended promise slip away into the past. And that’s 
something we do not wish to do. r 
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ONE MAN FIGHTS THE SKEPTICS BY J 


THE AIR WAS WET, THICK AND COLD, NOTHING 
like the warm, clear conditions on that day in 
Dallas, the day that changed history, the day that 
nearly 50 years later had brought all these people 
here to solve the murder of the President. 

“Tonight they can get us all in one drone strike,” 
Oliver Stone, who directed the film JFK, told a gath- 
ering of Kennedy-assassination buffs one evening 
in October. “This is like going to a meeting of abo- 
litionists in the 1850s. We know we're all right. But 
our passion scares them.” 

Everyone at Duquesne University’s Interna- 
tional Symposium on the soth Anniversary of the 
Assassination of President John F. Kennedy agreed 
that Kennedy had been murdered, brazenly, bru- 
tally. But the old men and women on the dais and 
in the audience could not concur on who had done 
it and how and why. 

Bobbing along like a tern in this sea of skepticism 
and paranoia was John McAdams, a 68-year-old as- 
sociate professor of political science at Marquette. 
McAdams looked much like any other anonymous 
student of the assassination. He had tan pants, a 
briefcase and silver hair atop a big head with promi- 
nent features. On the conference’s last day, before a 
full house, one speaker praised McAdams for having 
the guts to turn up. The speaker called for a sarcastic 
round of applause and then went on with his speech. 

“That's because I’m a debunker,” McAdams 
says afterward. “I debunk things. I’m in the busi- 
ness of knowing how so much of what is said here 
is nonsense.” 

What an odd business that is for a 1964 gradu- 
ate of Kennedy High School in Kennedy, Ala., who 
every so often finds himself attending conventions 
on Kennedy’s assassination. Though he’s no aca- 
demic star, McAdams has secured his own kind of 
prominence by devoting much of his adult life to 
calling nonsense on the most persistent strain of 
doubt in U.S. history. 


REOPENING THE CASE 
A FEW HUNDRED OF MCADAMS’ USUAL ANTAGO- 
nists had traveled to Pittsburgh to hear the likes of 
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“I’m a debunker,” 
says McAdams. 
“I debunk things. 
I’m in the business 
of knowing how so 
much of what is said 
here is nonsense.” 
McAdams teaches 
a course, runs a 
sprawling website 
and has published 
a book about the 


assassination 
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Stone and forensic pathologist Cyril Wecht assail 
the Warren Commission, the blue-ribbon panel 
Lyndon Johnson charged immediately after the 
assassination with uncovering the truth. 

In September 1964, the panel determined that 
Lee Harvey Oswald was the gunman whose bul- 
lets, fired from a 6.5-mm Carcano rifle perched on 
the sixth floor of the Texas School Book Depository, 
had wounded Texas Governor John Connally and 
killed Kennedy. No outsider had influenced him; 
he acted alone, Case closed, as one well-known 
book would put it later. 

But the case did not seem that way here. It was 
open and pressing. Kennedy feared the ascendant 
crypto-governmental national-security interests 
that face another round of examination today. He 
was famously quoted as telling a deputy in 1961 
that he wanted “to splinter the CIA into a million 
pieces and scatter it to the winds.” 

Kennedy didn’t weaken the CIA, though. In 
fact, files Edward Snowden gave to the Washing- 
ton Post revealed that the CIA requested $14.7 bil- 
lion in spending for 2013, far more than outside 
analysts had estimated. The assassination’s 
shock waves lingered. So the skeptics had to get 
to the bottom of this. And from what was said in 
Pittsburgh, that meant proving that the CIA had 
been involved. 

Every significant event in American history 
births its own vengeful conspiracy theories. But 
the Warren Report skeptics fit another mold. 
They’re sorrowful, not angry. “If only Kennedy 
had lived,” begin so many of their idle thoughts. 
He never would have escalated the war in Viet- 
nam; he never would have let nearly 60,000 
American troops and countless civilians die in 
Southeast Asia. He would have defused Cold War 
tensions and shrunk the U.S. nuclear arsenal. 
He really would have scattered the CIA to the 
winds. His murder killed a dream of peace and 
prosperity. 

You will find precisely none of that in the 
Warren Report, which builds its case instead 
with an inquiry into forensics and the suspect’s 
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background, the way an average criminal inves 
tigation might. It’s unthinkable, what the com- 
mission contends—that a confused, strange man 
with a mail-order rifle could, acting on his own, 
reorient American history. Surely the universe 
contains more order and meaning. 

At the conference, the battle often played itself 
out in plural pronouns. They don’t want the truth 
to come out. We do. They killed Kennedy. We will 
solve the crime. “We represent the majority, and 
we are a hell of a strong majority,” Wecht, the con 
ference’s founder, told the audience. “We need to 
get this case reopened.” 


THE MAN FROM KENNEDY 

SINCE ENTERING THIS SUBCULTURE MORE THAN 
20 years ago, McAdams has quarreled with the vast 
majority of his fellow buffs. He runs one of the 
most extensive and popular websites on the assas- 
sination and manages a busy forum for enthusi- 
asts online. He matches or exceeds his opponents 
in intensity. But why? To the Warren Commission 
doubters, there’s a murder—of the leader of the 
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A bullet hit Kennedy 
in the back about 
six inches from the 
top of his collar. The 
shirt now sits in the 
National Archives 
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free world—in need of solving. To McAdams? 
That’s a little trickier. 

He grew up inrural Kennedy—which went for 
the same-named Democrat in 1960—and after 
ward headed to the University of Alabama, during 
Joe Namath’s heyday. McAdams studied sociology 
and made, he says, “fairly mediocre grades” out 
side his major. After graduating, he taught high 
school and even got a master’s degree for it, but he 
really wanted to teach college students and work 
with data. So off he went to graduate school in po 
litical science (“I applied to Harvard because that 
had a nice sound to it”) and then to Marquette, 
where he’s been teaching since 1981. He published 
for a while, mostly on voter behavior and death 
penalty policy, but the journal articles stopped 
about 15 years ago. He had moved on to the Kenne 
dy assassination, a fringe topic in scholarship but 
one on which he published a book and still teaches 
a course. “That’s the nice thing about academia,” 
he says. “We get to ride our hobbyhorses a bit.” 

He’s married with three children. All 
have grown and long since left home—he’s a 
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grandfather of three too—which leaves him 
with lots of vacant hours. He spends some of 
them reading about military history and con- 
temporary politics. 

But mostly McAdams likes to read and write 
about the Kennedy assassination, which is to say 
he likes to brawl. He fights with his fellow buffs 
on the newsgroups, over e-mail (both in personal 
conversations and on a private 50-person listserv; 
the founder, Paul Hoch, says McAdams loves 
to badger his opponents), in print, in his class- 
room and, should the right moment arise at one 
of these every-so-often confabs, in person. “He’s 
got that Irish combativeness,” says Max Holland, 
a contributing editor to the Nation and a fellow 
Warren Commission defender. And McAdams 
is indefatigable. 

Holland invited McAdams to go with him to 
Pittsburgh so that neither lone-gunman man 
would find himself alone. When McAdams went 
to his first JFK conference, held in Washington in 
1995, he went under the assumed identity of Paul 
Nolan, “manager of acomputer store in Sherwood, 
Wis.,” because he thought he would face too much 
heat under his own name. He outed himself to the 
buffs at a luncheon on the last day. He said his dis- 
closure was warmly received. 

But that’s not to say he goes over so well him- 
self. McAdams’ antagonists have forever seen the 
story from the D.C. conference as just one sign of 
the disingenuousness and subterfuge they find 
in his work. He's “a self-contained ambulatory 
propaganda model,” says Jim DiEugenio, the re- 
searcher who asked for applause for McAdams at 
the conference. 

“T really don’t trust anything he says,” says 
Gary Aguilar, a San Francisco ophthalmologist 
and assassination researcher. (He and McAdams 
had a nasty battle on the CompuServe message 
boards in 1995.) 

Lisa Pease, a researcher based in Los Angeles, 
says McAdams struck her as so tireless, and so 
illogical, that someone must be paying him to 
make his case. She looked at his by-the-book con- 
servative views, proclaimed disinterest and ties to 
government-funded research organizations and 
thought, well, CIA. 

McAdams says, for the record, that he has 
never been in the CIA—“Those people think the 
CIA caresa lot about them. It does not!”—and that 
he’s just an even-keeled hobbyist who processes 
the facts and reaches the most natural conclu- 
sion, which at this point is that Oswald killed 
the President. 

Let’s say he’s not a Langley stooge. Still: What 
does this man want with JFK? He’s nota historian; 
he’s a political scientist. He lacks his opponents’ 
passion for 1960s and 70s politics. “I wasn’t a huge 
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The assassination 
community has its 
feuds, and the fiery 
McAdams is more 
reviled than many 
other members. He 
is a “self-contained 
ambulatory 
propaganda model,” 
says one researcher. 
“T really don’t trust 
anything he says,” 
says another. A 
third rival believes 
McAdams is 
working for the CIA 


admirer of anybody—Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon. I 
sort of liked Ford.” 

Looking for answers, I decided to take the de- 
bunker for a spin. You know, I’ve been won over by a 
lot of what I’ve heard this weekend. Oswald had so many 
connections to this world. 

“What kind of connections?” he asks. 

Well, the CIA was watching him— 

“Careful, careful!” he says. “I see it this way: 
Oswald did some things that created bureau- 
cratic documents. He goes to Moscow and defects. 
So that creates some documents. The documents 
end up in the CIA's files. Then he redefects, and 
that creates some more documents. FBI inter- 
views him, that creates some documents. He 
has a run-in with anti-Castro Cubans in New | 
Orleans, that creates some documents. He has 
a file, there’s no doubt about it.” The buffs want 
people to believe the CIA had agents who were 
obsessed with Oswald, and that, McAdams says, 
is bunkum. 

I tried him on a handful of other topics on 
which the Warren doubters made intriguing 
points; each time, he laughed and said his opin- 
ion on what happened at Dealey Plaza had not 
shifted one bit. 

McAdams doesn't see any great stakes here. To 
him, it’s all sport. “It’s a hobby. Shouldn't it be fun?” 

But fun was not the conference’s dominant 
mode. Darkness—think of this dead great man, 
his fatherless children, the nation’s shattered 
hopes and the sinister conspirators who got away 
with it—hung over it all. The Warren doubters 
want to slice through that pall by bringing the 
perpetrators to justice. 

The commission’s defenders want—what do 
they want again? Some, like Holland, consider the 
further perpetuation of conspiracy theories a nui- 
sance to the Republic. McAdams doesn’t think that 
way. Instead he finds his thrills and his power in 
his ability to disillusion a new generation, to pass 
the torch, as it were. 

There was no conspiracy. This young President 
had promise (although not as much as you think!), 
and one reckless man killed him. Sometimes that’s 
what happens. His vision is even darker than the 
Warren doubters’. 

On the last day of the conference, Pease, the re- 
searcher from Los Angeles, came up to McAdams, 
the man she called a CIA plant, to give him a hug. 
He was taken aback by her friendliness. 

“John,” she told him, “I’m here because of what 
you did. Everything you did and said to me on 
those message boards was so mean and nasty. I 
probably would have moved on otherwise, but I 
just couldn't let you win.” 

McAdams smiled and said, “I think we've all 
ruined each other’s lives.” a 
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AmeriCares is delivering critically needed medicines and relief 
supplies for survivors of Typhoon Haiyan in the Philippines. Your 
donation ensures life-saving aid reaches survivors in need. 
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Wrigley Field, 

July 2013 

Players are warming 
up to the left of the foul 
pole in this composite 
photo of a Chicago 
Cubs doubleheader. 


To the right, the game 
has begun, the stands 
have filled, and the 

day game has turned to 
anight game 
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THE VERY IDEA OF A PHOTOGRAPH IS 
that it captures a single moment. One 
click of the shutter renders the briefest 
sliver of time permanent. Everything 
before and everything after might as well 
not have happened at all. 

Stephen Wilkes is not about that 
single moment, not exactly. He is, rather, 
a collector of moments, staking out a loca 
tion until he has hoovered up enough of 
them to tell the story of a single place. At 
first, the panoramas in “Day to Night” 
can throw you, as if your brain briefly 
went off-kilter. Is that a storm closing in 
fast? Or an eclipse hovering just below 
the clouds? The reality is altogether more 
ordinary and yet somehow mort strik 
ing: day and night—together. These are 
not the briefest of moments. They are 
many moments, as many as possible, col 
lapsed and fused into one. 

The locations are often familiar. 
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Wilkes says he’s drawn to places that are 
part of our collective memory, iconic and 
instantly recognizable, like Times Square 
and the Washington Mall. It also helps if 
he can get a cherry picker there. 

For the shoots, Wilkes wakes before 
dawn and often uses a crane to get at least 
50 ft. (15 m) above his subjects. He takes the 
first pictures by daybreak. He'll have shot 
1,200 to 1,500 more by the time he wraps up 
12 to 15 hours later. About 50 make it into 
the final photograph, an editing process 
that can take months. While he’s shooting, 
there are no bathroom breaks. Meals, if 
he decides to eat at all, are brought upina 
bucket. And for every picture he takes, he 
has to capture the same space without any 
one in it. That vacant shot becomes what 
Wilkes calls “the naked plate” on which he 
overlays details from all the other images. 
“It’s like a Rubik’s Cube in real time in my 
brain,” Wilkes says. 





Wilkes got the idea of overlapping 
dozens of images of one location over an 
extended period from two earlier projects: 
a five-year photographic study of Ellis Is 
land's empty rooms and a Lire magazine 
shoot on the set of the 1996 movie Romeo 
+ Juliet. Wilkes had been studying artist 
David Hockney, who frequently shot 250 
images of a single scene, then physically 
pasted them together to create a sense of 
bending time. On set, Wilkes decided to 
shoot the film’s stars, Leonardo DiCaprio 
and Claire Danes, embracing, then moved 
the camera to capture a reflection of 
them kissing seconds later. The finished 
composite image shows both contrasting 
images at once. 5 

For “Day to Night,” Wilkes tries to 
make mental notes of the ever shifting 
landscape of random events unfolding be- 3 
low him. More often than not, they yield 
surprises. During his Times Square shoot, 


a bomb scare led the NYPD to clear the en 
tire area in minutes—turning one of the 
busiest places on earth into a ghost town. 
As he shot the Santa Monica Pier, aman 
was handcuffed against a police car, an 
image that Wilkes later neatly juxtaposed 
next to kids running with balloons. 

Glimpses into cordoned-off worlds are a 
signature, like his image of New York City’s 
keyed-entry Gramercy Park or the rabbini 
cal blessings taking place at the Western 
Wall during Sukkoth. These peeks into 
the private take place alongside the decid- 
edly public, as in the image of Wrigley 
Field during a Chicago Cubs day-night 
doubleheader, which lets you see the ac- 
tion inside the stadium as the regular busi 
ness of city life goes on just outside. Wilkes 
wanted to shoot the iconic stadium before 
next year’s renovations forever alter it. 

The pictures have become wildly pop 
ular online, allowing Wilkes to expand 
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the series around the world. He recently 
shot Shanghai, Paris and London, and 
this month he'll photograph the Macy’s 
Thanksgiving Day Parade. 

They’re all prominent settings, but the 
photos are as much about who is in them 
as where they are taken. It’s the woman in 
Coney Island going out early in the morn 
ing for a walk along on the beach or the 
man in the middle of the night smoking 
a cigarette in New York’s Union Square 
the thousands of everyday routines, hap 
pening side by side, that make Wilkes’ 
work so intriguing. Little instances, 
taken out of isolation and transformed by 
bumping against one another. 

“Those things touch people because it 
grounds them in terms of who they are and 
what they’ve done in their lives,” Wilkes 
says. People see themselves in that mo 
ment, right next to everyone else and every 
other sliver of time.—jOSH SANBURN 
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Shanghai, 
February 2012 
Wilkes shot China’s 
largest city froma 
lighthouse and caught 
the ship to the right 
of center in the same 
position at night and 
during the day. “It's 
on the space-time 
continuum,” he says. 
“You can actually see 
the lights change.” 
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THE BRIDGE PHONE INSIDE NEW YORK 
City’s suicide-prevention call center rings 
only about once a month. But when it does, 
often in the middle of the night, it emits 
distinct, deep chirps—as if the phone it 
self is in distress. The operators manning 
the 24/7 LifeNet hotline recognize the 
sound immediately. It means someone's 
calling from one of the 11 area bridges, and 
they're likely thinking about jumping. 

LifeNet, a mental-health and suicide 
prevention hotline servicing the New 
York City metropolitan area, is one of 161 
call centers that make up the National 
Suicide Prevention Lifeline network, 
which is headquartered in the same 
building. During its busiest hours, from 
9 a.m. to 7 p.m., the hotline has roughly 
20 operators working the phones inside 
an unassuming L-shaped office space in 
lower Manhattan. The operators could 
be mistaken for telemarketers. A large 
computer screen at the head of the call 
center showing the number of lines be 
ing processed might just as easily be reg 
istering orders for exercise equipment or 
beauty products. 

You don’t get a sense of what actually 
happens in this room until you run across 
the bridge phone, which is a direct line 
to the call center—LifeNet’s equivalent 
of the Oval Office’s mythical red phone. 
On the wall above it, black picture frames 
from Ikea display detailed information 
for each bridge and the locations of its call 
boxes: “Northbound 3rd Avenue Exit,” 
“Westbound Light Pole 60.” If someone 
calls, counselors can match the caller ID 
with the information above the phone and 
immediately send help. 

Suicide rates have been climbing in 
the U.S. since 2005. In 2009 the number 
of suicides surpassed deaths from motor 
vehicle accidents for the first time. In 
2010, the most recent year for which statis 
tics are available, 38,364 Americans killed 
themselves, according to the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention. From 
1999 to 2010, the suicide rate for Ameri 
cans ages 35 to 64 rose 28.4%. For men in 
their sos, the rate rose nearly 50% during 
that time. And because many suicides 
go unreported, most researchers believe 
these numbers undercount the true totals. 

The rising number of Americans 
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committing suicide has led to a debate 
over how best to prevent it. Over the past 
15 years, public policy and federal fund 
ing have shifted toward a broader mental 
wellness movement aimed at helping 
people deal with anxiety and depression 
that could eventually lead to suicidal ide 
ation. But critics of the shift worry that it 
may have left those most at risk of suicide 
without the support they need. 

Experts in the field often use the met 
aphor of a river to illustrate the divide: 
Should prevention efforts try to reach a 
larger group of people upstream, offer 
ing counsel before they become suicidal, 
or concentrate resources on a smaller but 
closer-to-the-edge group downstream? If it 
were up to those who work at LifeNet, the 
bridge phone would not exist at all. “We 
don’t necessarily want to get people who 
are on the edge of the waterfall,” says John 
Draper, director of the National Suicide 
Prevention Lifeline. “If they are, we can 
help them. But it’s a huge cost savings for 
the entire mental-health system if you can 
get people further upstream.” 


LIFENET, 10:15 A.M. 


DELY SANTIAGO PUTS ON HER BLACK 
Sennheiser headset and takes a look at the 
queue. Five callers are waiting to speak with 
an operator. A dozen others are on the line. 

Santiago is one of 50 employees who 
keep New York City’s suicide-prevention 
call center running day and night. A psy 
chotherapist and behavior-modification 
specialist, Santiago, 29, has been work 
ing at LifeNet since 2009. She uses just 
one phone, but 14 separate hotlines feed 
into it. They range from numbers given 
out for national and local mental-health 
issues to ones dedicated to victims of bul 
lying, people struggling since Hurricane 
Sandy and language-specific hotlines. 
There is even an NFL Lifeline for those 
with football-related mental-health is 
sues. Many operators are trained to an 
swer all of them. 

This morning, Santiago's first call is 
from OASAS Hopeline, the New York 
State hotline for substance abuse. While 
she can’t tell who is calling, she always 
knows which line is coming through. If 
a LifeNet call pops up on her caller ID, 
it’s often someone reaching out for basic 
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TOUGH CALLS About So crisis counselors work in 
New York City’s 24/7 suicide-prevention center. 
Calls to the national lifeline increase 15% a year 


information. That's low-stress. But if it’s 
the National Suicide Prevention Lifeline, 
she takes deep breaths before answering 
to stay calm. This one, the state addiction 
line, is somewhere in the middle. 

Santiago runs through a series of ques 
tions to gauge the call’s seriousness. Her 
voice is soothing, lilting even, but firm. 

“You obtaineda DWIin which county?” 

“Has alcohol been an ongoing issue for 
you?” 

“Any thoughts of suicide or hurting 
anybody else?” 

The operators routinely ask callers 
whether they have suicidal thoughts, no 
matter which hotline they have called, 
because there’s no way to tell whether a 


substance-abuse call will quickly turn into 
a suicide call. You just have to ask. 

The queue doesn’t let up. Several people 
are on hold. More are talking to opera 
tors. Once crisis counselors have finished 
a call, they get three minutes to log it into 
the database and take a breath before the 
phone rings again. 

“Hello, LifeNet,” Santiago says. “How 
may I help you?” 


AT THE WATERFALL 


THE NATIONAL SUICIDE PREVENTION LIFE 
line, of which LifeNet is part, deals with 
those who are upstream and downstream. 
The organization is marketed to the general 
public through billboards, transit displays 
and other outdoor advertising. The hotline 
is targeted at people suffering from anxiety, 
depression and loneliness but who may not 
be actively suicidal, while also serving as 
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UMBER OF CALLS 10 
THE NATIONAL SUICIDE 
PREVENTION LIFELINE 
EXPECTED THIS YEAR 


an emergency resource for those who are 
at immediate risk of killing themselves. 
Calls to the Lifeline increase by about 15% 
every year. This year, the organization 


expects to receive 1.1 million to 1.2 million 

Draper is the Lifeline’s soft-spoken, 
goateed, ponytailed director and a whole 
hearted advocate for early treatment. A 
psychotherapist by training, he sounds 
like someone who has spent a lot of 
time counseling people in crisis. Draper 
speaks calmly but with purpose. He looks 
you in the eye. He routinely uses your 
name in conversation. 

In the 1980s, Draper was part of a team 
of mobile crisis clinicians who went into 
the homes of people who were psychiat 
rically ill but unable or unwilling to get 
help. The experience convinced him thata 
major problem with the country’s mental 
health system was that it waited for those 
in need to seek it out, which many who 
would most benefit from it aren't able to 
do. “It says, ‘O.K., you’re mentally ill? I'll 
see you Tuesday at 9 a.m. Hope you can 
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make it.’ The system is not set up for the 
convenience of the user,” Draper says. “As 
aresult, two-thirds of people with mental- 
health problems never seek care.” 

Draper’s conviction that the system 
was in need of reform brought him to 
the Mental Health Association of New 
York City, where he helped launch a 24/7 
crisis information and referral network. 
LifeNet gained wide attention in 2001 
when it became a central resource for 
those affected by the Sept. 11 terrorist at- 
tacks. People were reporting depression, 
anxiety and other traumatic responses 
in massive numbers. LifeNet’s call vol- 
ume and staff doubled, and they haven't 
gone down since. In 2004 the hotline 
was chosen by the Substance Abuse and 
Mental Health Services Administration 
(SAMHSA) to administer the national 
suicide-prevention lifeline. 

Today, Draper and his staff oversee 
more than 160 networked call centers 
around the country. Call 1-800-273-TALK 
and you'll be routed to the call center 
closest to the number from which you’re 
calling. About 8 million adults in the U.S. 
are thinking seriously about suicide, but 
only 1.1 million actually attempt it. So 
when Draper sees the volume actually 
reaching that 1.1 million number, which 
he expects it to this year, he views it as a 
good thing. 

“If your calls are increasing, does that 
mean more people are in distress?” he asks. 
“That’s not necessarily true. It means more 
people may have been in distress all along 
but didn’t know this resource was there.” 

The challenge is determining whether 
suicide-prevention efforts are working. The 
only way you know if you're saving some- 
one’s life is if they come out and say so. 

“The lifeline is a valuable addition to our 
efforts,” says Dr. Lanny Berman, executive 
director of the American Association of Sui- 
cidology. “It’s indeed a resource for people in 
suicidal crisis to reach out immediately and 
get help. Whether it is effective in saving 
lives remains to be seen.” . 


CASTING A WIDE NET 

MANY SUICIDE-PREVENTION PROGRAMS 
that receive federal funding are advertised 
nationwide, which critics like DJ Jaffe see 
as a misguided use of resources. 
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“A lot of suicide-prevention campaigns 
are based on reaching out for help if you’re 
feeling depressed rather than calling 
if you're truly suicidal,” says Jaffe, who 
founded the nonprofit advocacy group 
Mental Illness Policy Org after his sister- 
in-law was diagnosed with schizophre- 
nia in the mid-198os. “Spending massive 
amounts of money marketing to the pub- 
lic is a giant waste of money because we 
know where we can focus it.” 

According to the National Institute 
of Mental Health, 90% of people who die 
by suicide in the U.S. suffer debilitating 
mental illness or a substance-abuse disor- 
der often in conjunction with other men- 
tal disorders. Other risk factors include 
prior suicide attempts, a family history of 
mental illness and violence in the home. 
If we know who’s mostat risk, people like 
Jaffe and Berman argue, shouldn't we tar- 
get them in a smarter way? If a factory 
closes, for example, shouldn't efforts be 
made to market prevention services in 
that community? 

SAMHSA is the federal government’s 
suicide-prevention arm. Though mental- 
health coverage has been expanded for 
tens of millions of Americans as part of 
the Affordable Care Act, SAMHSA's fund- 
ing requests for suicide-prevention efforts 
have decreased over the past two years. For 
fiscal 2014, SAMHSA requested $50 mil- 
lion for its suicide-prevention measures, 
$8 million less than in 2012. The agency 
gives $3.7 million annually to the Life- 
line. Funding for National Suicide Pre- 
vention Lifeline crisis centers to provide 
follow-up to suicidal callers and evaluate 


the lifeline’s effectiveness, which once 
ranged from $700,000 to $1.7 million a 
year, was cut completely. SAMHSA did, 
however, request a $2 million increase for 
the National Strategy for Suicide Preven- 
tion, which, among other things, would 
be used to develop and test nationwide 
awareness campaigns. 

Richard McKeon, the acting chief of 
SAMHSA's suicide-prevention branch, 
says its strategy has always focused on 
those most at risk: “Much of our sui- 
cide portfolio focuses on those who are 
actively suicidal.” He says that focus is 
evident in the national strategy, which 
was revised last year to offer a compre- 
hensive approach to preventing suicide 
at the local level. But he acknowledges 
that the behavioral health of the en- 
tire population is also a priority. “Our 
suicide-prevention efforts do take place 
within a broad public-health context,” 
he says. “Ideally, we'd like to be able to 
prevent people from becoming suicidal 
in the first place.” 

The Good Behavior Game, a program 
designed to identify early behavioral- 
health problems, to which SAMHSA 
awarded $11 million over five years, is 
one initiative McKeon points to that 
catches people upstream. It’s used in 22 
economically disadvantaged school sys- 
tems across the country and has been 
cited as effective by the Institute of Medi- 
cine. “A lot of the work we do is aimed 
at identifying youth who are at most 
serious risk right now,” he says. “We 
are dealing with a lot of high-risk situa- 
tions among very vulnerable people, but 
there’s also solid scientific basis for early 
interventions.” 

The scientific case for public- 
awareness campaigns is far less solid. 
A 2009 study in the journal Psychiatric 
Services looked at 200 publications from 
1987 to 2007 describing depression- and 
suicide-awareness programs targeted at 
the public and found that they “contrib- 
uted to modest improvement in public 
knowledge of and attitudes toward de- 
pression or suicide,” but it could not find 
that the campaigns actually helped in- 
crease care-seeking or decrease suicidal 
behavior. A similar study in 2010, in the 
journal Crisis, found that billboard ads 
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actually had negative effects on adoles- 
cents, making them “less likely to en- 
dorse help-seeking strategies.” 

It’s similarly hard to gauge how 
successful help lines are at deterring 
suicide. Several studies done in 2007 and 
2012 by Columbia University’s Madelyn 
Gould in cooperation with SAMHSA 
found that most callers who had con- 
tacted crisis centers felt less distressed 
emotionally and were less suicidal after 
the call. About 12% of suicidal callers re- 
ported in a follow-up interview that talk- 
ing to someone at the lifeline prevented 
them from harming or killing them- 
selves. Almost half followed through on 
a counselor's referral to seek emergency 
or mental-health services, and about 80% 
of suicidal callers said in follow-up inter- 
views that the Lifeline had something to 
do with keeping them alive. 

“I don’t know if we'll ever have solid 
evidence for what saves lives other than 
people saying they saved my life,” says 
Draper. “It may be that the suicide rate 
could be higher if crisis lines weren’t in 
effect. I don’t know. All I can say is that 
what we're hearing from callers is that this 
is having a real lifesaving impact.” 


LIFENET, 11:14 A.M. 


IT TOOK A LITTLE LESS THAN AN HOUR FOR 
Santiago to get her first call on the national 
suicide hotline. 

The male caller has contacted the cen- 
ter six times since 7 a.m. In Spanish, he 
tells Santiago he’s depressed, anxious. 
He’s hearing things that aren’t there and 
can’t connect with his psychiatrist. He 
says he feels like he’s going to die. None of 
this is unusual. This is the kind of thing 
that Santiago and the rest of the operators 
deal with every day, and they’ve increas- 
ingly been hearing from middle-aged 
men. Suicide rates for men ages 50 to 59 
increased by almost 50% from 1999 to 
2010, LifeNet’s crisis counselors began 
observing a change in their callers when 
Wall Street crashed. More middle-aged 
men started calling with serious finan- 
cial concerns. 

While rates went up in cities across 
the country, rural areas saw even bigger 
jumps. Wyoming has the highest suicide 
rates of any state. Park County, home to 


Yellowstone National Park, had 45 sui- 
cides per 100,000 people in 2012. The na- 
tional average is closer to 12 suicides per 
100,000 people. 

“In Wyoming, we have a tough-it-out 
mentality,” says Terresa Humphries- 
Wadsworth, who coordinates the state’s 
suicide-prevention efforts. “Locally, they 
call it ‘Cowboy up’—being very indepen- 
dent, solving problems for yourself.” 

Rural areas have historically had high- 
er suicide rates than urban areas, and most 
experts believe it’s a combination of more 
gun ownership per capita, isolation and a 
culture that discourages seeking help. In 
the suicide-prevention field, Wyoming is 
a perfect storm. Besides its “Cowboy up” 
mentality, the state has one of the high- 
est gun-ownership rates in the U.S., the 
lowest population density outside Alaska 
and only one call center networked to the 
national lifeline. 

To counteract the state’s culture of self- 
sufficiency, the Wyoming Department of 
Health began reaching out to men who 
had attempted suicide and were willing 
to talk about it. 

“We said, ‘Tell us your story, and go 
way back,’” says Rich Lindsey, a tech- 
nical consultant hired to work on the 
campaign. “We discovered that if you’re 
going to effectively get to them, you 
need to go upstream in their life, at a 
point where things are going wrong but 
they’re not yet thinking about suicide.” 
The state took that information and de- 
veloped an awareness campaign of local 
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TV ads, billboards and posters featuring 
an older, rugged man with lonely eyes 
and phrases like “We feel ya, brother” 
and “It’s tough out here.” 

The one-county, $50,000 pilot pro- 
gram elicited ro calls from February 
to June and has since expanded to two 
other counties. For those who advocate 
upstream approaches, the Wyoming 
experiment may be viewed as a model. 
But for others, $50,000 on a public- 
awareness campaign for a handful of 
calls—and no way to know their effect— 
may not seem worth it. 


LIFENET, 11:25 A.M. 


SANTIAGO IS LOGGING IN HER PREVIOUS 
caller, the man who had called six times 
that morning. She says he wasn’t actively 
suicidal, and he told her that talking to 
the crisis counselors helped him make 
it through the day. But she thought if he 
called back a seventh time, she would ex- 
plore getting him to an emergency room. 

“What are the chances he's calling 
back?” I ask. 

“Oh, he’s calling back,” Santiago says. 
By the end of the day, Santiago will have 
answered 20 to 25 calls from any one of the 
14 different hotlines. 

A suicide-prevention call center may 
seem like a dreadful place to work, but 
it’s a lot like any other office: idle chatter 
near the watercooler, lunch breaks with 
co-workers, cinnamon rolls in the break 
room. It’s just that from this room, it’s 
quite likely lives are being saved every 
day—even if the counselors will never 
know for sure. 

“When I tell people what! do, they say, 
‘Oh, Draper, that must be really depress- 
ing,’” Draper says. “And I say, Man, I’m in 
the suicide-prevention business, not the 
suicide business. What I see every day and 
what our crisis-center staff hears every 
day is hope. And they know that they’re 
a part of that.” 

He says it’s important to remember 
that 1.1 million adults are attempting sui- 
cide every year but that 38,000 are actu- 
ally dying by suicide. 

“What that is telling us is that by and 
large, the overwhelming majority of sui- 
cides are being prevented,” he says. “And 
those stories are not being told.” v] 
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FOR EASE OF CONSUMPTION, THE INVENTIONS HAVE BEEN PLACED IN ORDER—USING 
RIGOROUS, OBJECTIVE AND SCIENTIFIC CRITERIA—-BEGINNING WITH THE MOST FUN 
AND ENDING WITH THE MOST USEFUL, AS INDICATED BY THESE HELPFUL GAUGES 





INVENTION 





What makes an invention great? Sometimes it solves a problem you didn’t 

think could be solved. Skyscrapers can’t turn invisible. Pens can’t write in 
midair. Paraplegics can’t walk. Except now they can. And sometimes an invention 
solves a problem you didn’t know you had. Maybe you didn’t realize you needed 
to eat a doughnut and a croissant at the same time, or resurrect an extinct frog, or 
turn your entire body into a living password. Now you do. Want a list of the best 
things that were invented in 2013? Now you have one. Just keep reading. 
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THE 25 BEST INVENTIONS OF THE YEAR 
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GRAVITY’S LIGHTBOX 


For his film Gravity, set entirely in space, 
director Alfonso Cuarén had to throw out 
the normal sci-fi playbook. Working with 
cinematographer Emmanuel Lubezki 
and VFX supervisor Tim Webber, he cre 
ated a “lightbox”: a 20-by-10-ft. (6 by 3 m) 
structure covered with 196 panels of 
4,096 LED bulbs each to simulate the 
extreme light in outer space. The box had 
the added bonus of being able to project 
images that would be added later in CGI, 
so that the actors had a visual reference 
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App-controlied cars 
transmit their location 
via Bluetooth 500 

times per second 
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BEVERAGE 


Alcoholic Coffee 


Portuguese and Spanish researchers writ 


ENTERTAINMENT ing in the journal LWT—Food Science and 
= bg E D R { Vy E R L E S S i T 0 y ) C A R Technology announced the birth of a new 
coffee-based beverage. They dried used 
ee cesee a) grounds, heated the powder in scalding 
water for 45 minutes, removed the liquid 
San Francisco—based Anki wants to bring robotics to the people. The and added sugar and yeast. Then they let 
aS Pb J , ; , ; . the mixture ferment and concentrated it 
company’s first offering is Anki Drive, a $200 racing game in which to) Hota tie alcohol dontaht: ‘Thavteauit? 
toy cars can drive themselves. The cars carry sensors that feed A booze that’s about 80 proof, like 
; ry “wy rere ; x t : tequila and vodka. It’s good enough to 
data to an iPhone or iPad, which players can use to control speed and consume, they found, ‘and its taste iight 


position for their cars. Meanwhile, the Anki app computes actions for improve with age. But beware: this coffee 


~ F ? ag 4 . won't keep you awake, since most of the 
the enemy cars so they can compete as craftily as the humans. Abiola ahactonr oat brews 


Photo-illustrations by Andrew B. Myers for TIME ALCONOL ret TRATION BY MIKE MCQUADE FOR TIME: LIGHTBOX: SUSIE ALLNUTT—WARNER BROS 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


SONY’S 
SMART 
LENS 





With its large sensor, 
high-quality glass and 
3.6x optical zoom, 

the Sony DSC-QX 100 
has all the fixings of 

a high-quality digital 
camera—but it clips 
to your iPhone or 
Android phone. With 
Sony’s PlayMemories 
Mobile app, your 
phone acts as the view- 
finder. Unattached, 

it’s the remote control. 
The DSC-QX100 is a 
bit too big to fitina 
jeans pocket but plenty 
small enough for a bag. 
It retails for $499. 














FOOD 


THE CRONUT 


In 2013 a new fusion food joined the ranks of the ice cream cake and 

the turducken. The cronut—made of croissant-style pastry that’s 

fried like a doughnut, filled with cream and topped with glaze— 

transfixed foodies when New York City chef Dominique Ansel start- 
ed selling it in May. His recipe inspired imitations around the world, 
and customers proved willing to wait hours for a taste; scalpers were 
even hawking the $5 treats for up to $40. 
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An Olympic-size pool designed to float 
in the less-than-crystal-clear East River, 
the Plus Pool kills two birds with one 
stone: it cleans the river water and 
gives New Yorkers a place toswim. 
Its unique filtration system scrubs the 
water as it floats through it, while its 
distinctive plus-sign shape isolates 
different wings for different activities. 
Designed by Dong-Ping Wong, Archie 
Lee Coates IV and Jeffrey Franklin, the 
pool could make it possible for New 
Yorkers to dive into clean river water 
for the first time in 100 years. So far the 
$15 million project has been funded by 
Kickstarter, but the team is still raising 
money to get the pool up and floating 
by the summer of 2016. 


EXTREMELY FUN 








TRANSPORT 


The Mission R 


As motorcycles go, the Mission R is a 
beast of a machine, with a 160- 
horsepower engine that will rocket you 
from zero to 60 in three seconds. It has 
a top speed of 150 m.p.h. (240 km/h) 
and a range of up to 140 miles (225 km) 
without refueling. But unlike most beastly 
machines, this one has zero tailpipe 
emissions, no growling combustion 
engine and a digital touchscreen control 
pane}, With none of the inertial forces 
produced by clunking pistons, a crank- 
shaft, a clutch or any of the other me- 
chanical parts in a traditional motorcycle, 
the Mission R has the kind of handling 
possible only in a vehicle powered by 

an austere electric motor. You can fuel 

it up pretty much anywhere that has an 
electrical outlet—at home or at a public 
electric-vehicle-charging station. 
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Photograph by Carolyn Griffin for TIME 
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SAVE THE 


WRINKLES 





MY Aat-seMeble i i-M el-lelossel-MctoM-belutanpebel dt-\-ran i subeld(-t-Meloyotemel-T\-su(-Ma ets 
They are earned. They are markings to distinguish who we should look 
up to. The lines speak of a life well lived. The crevices of a smile that 
have chosen to stick around. The grooves by the eyes that have faced 
many a sunny day. The lines don’t lie. They are a lifetime of emotions. 
Wisdom. Experience. While society may see a flaw to fix, we see what 
you should embrace. It’s just one of the many things that make you an 
Evest-vabelelnAmiiovete(-seatllhmbbetteltt-Mere-t-tarty-Pw-ColeMol-sbelemeut( Brom selonicolel 
are is the first step in being truly healthy. 


Always remember you're one of a kind. And at Cigna, we want to help 
you stay that way. 


Tell us what you'd save at savethetrueyou.com Bid 
EVetot areloltl (cM of-BbeWelbtabel->-am-\o cle) YOU Cigna. 


870128 © 2013 Cigna. All products and services are provided by or through operating subsidiaries of Cigna Corporation, including Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company and Cigna Health and Life Insurance Company, and not by Cigna Corporation. The registered marks *Cigna,” 
the “Tree of Life” logo and “GO YOU" are owned by Cigna Intellectual Property, Inc, 
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THE OCULUS RIFT xs 


The Oculus Rift is a virtual-reality headset that enables users to experi- 
ence games as immersive three-dimensional environments—basically = 
it puts the gamer inside the game. By improving the head-tracking <> 
feature, creating a wide field of view and keeping the price point low, the sateen 
Oculus Rift could be the device that makes home VR a reality. 
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SECURITY 


The Edible 
Password Pill 


Maintaining complicated 
passwords is imperative if 
you want to avoid getting 
hacked, but memorizing them 
can be a daunting task. Enter 
Motorola’s Edible Password 
Pill, which is exactly as dysto 
pian as it sounds. Swallowed 
once daily, the pill consists of 
a tiny chip that uses the acid 
in your stomach to power it 
on. Once activated, it emits a 
specific 18-bit EKG-like signal 
that can be detected by your 
phone or computer, essen 
tially turning your body into 

a password. Though the pill 
has cleared the major hurdle 
of acquiring FDA approval, it’s 
not scheduled to hit shelves 
anytime soon. Motorola, 
however, is owned by Google, | 
so perhaps sometime in the 
future, logging in to Gmail 

will be as easy as swallow- 
ing a pill. 





ARCHITECTURE The Tower Infinity in South Korea £ 

will be the world’s first skyscraper € 

THE INVISIBLE that, fora few hours a day, mod- m 
estly provides an unobstructed ° 

SKYSCRAPER view of the sky behind it. The de & 


sign, from GDS Architects (picked 
in an international competition in'2008), wil] use a combination of LED technol 
ogy and 18 weatherproof HD cameras affixed to the facade to give the appearance 
that the building is invisible from certain vantage points. The lead architect was 
quick to assure the public that the building will remain visible to birds and planes. 
The 450-m tower will house an entertainment complex, including the world’s third 
highest observation deck, and is due to be completed in three to four years. 
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FRANKLIN INCOME FUND 


A: GREAT SIORY. 


SINCE 1948 







“A STANDOUT 
FOR ITS INCOME...” 


~MUTUAL FUNDS MAGAZINE, 
OCTOBER 1998° 
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GENERATIONS OF INCOME GENERATION 


At 65 — an age when many retire — Franklin Income Fund is still going strong. 


yee 


The fund was launched in 1948, offering investors the potential for long- 
term growth and current income. Since that time the fund has never 
missed a single dividend payment — something our investors, many of 
whom are in or preparing for retirement, have come to rely upon.' 


To learn more, contact your financial advisor or 
visit franklintempleton.com/fi65. 


FRANKLIN INCOME FUND 
Overall Morningstar Rating™ 9/30/2013 Class A’ 
Out of 594 U.S.-domiciled Conservative Allocation Funds 





® 


KKK * FRANKLIN TEMPLETON 


Momingstar Ratings measure risk-adjusted retums. The Overall Momingstar Rating™ for a fund I N V E STM E N aS 
is derived from a weighted average of the performance figures associated with its 3-, 5- and 


10-year (if applicable) rating metrics. Past performance does not guarantee future results. < GAIN FROM OUR PERSPECTIVE” > 


You should carefully consider a fund's investment goals, risks, charges and se ie before investing. You'll find this and other information in the 
fund's summary prospectus and/or prospectus, which you can obtain from your financial advisor. Please read a prospectus carefully before investing. 


All investments involve risks, including possible loss of principal. The fund's share price and yield will be affected by interest rate movements. Bond prices 
generally move in the opposite direction of interest rates. Thus, as the prices of bonds in the fund adjust to a rise in interest rates, the fund's share price may 
decline. Changes in the financial strength of a bond issuer or in a bond's credit rating may affect its value. Investments in lower-rated, higher yielding instruments 
include higher risk of default and loss of principal. These securities carry a greater degree of credit risk relative to investment-grade securities. Stock prices 
fluctuate, sometimes rapidly and dramatically, due to factors affecting individual companies, particular industries or sectors, or general market conditions. 

1. Dividends will vary, depending on the fund's income, and past dividends are not indicative of future trends. 

2. Source: Morningstar® 9/30/2013. For each fund with at least a 3-year history, Morningstar® calculates a risk adjusted retum measure that accounts for variation in a fund's monthly performance 
(including the effects of all sales charges), placing more emphasis on downward variations and rewarding consistent performance. The top 10% of funds in each category receive a Morningstar Rating™ 
of 5 stars, the next 22.5% receive 4 stars, the next 35% receive 3 stars, the next 22.5% receive 2 stars and the bottom 10% receive 1 star. (Each share class is counted as a fraction of one fund and rated 
separately.) The Fund was rated against 594, 499 and 222 funds and received Morningstar Ratings of 4, 5 and 4 stars for the 3-, 5- and 10-year periods, respectively. Morningstar Rating™ is for Class A 
shares only; other share classes may have different performance characteristics. ©2013 Morningstar, Inc. All rights reserved. The information contained herein is proprietary to Morningstar and/or 
its content providers; may not be copied or distributed; and is not warranted to be accurate, complete or timely. Neither Morningstar nor its content providers are responsible for any damages or losses 
arising from any use of this information. 


*From Mutual Funds Magazine, October 1998. ©1998 Time Inc. Used under License. Time Inc. is not affiliated with, and does not endorse products or services of, Franklin Templeton Investments. 
Franklin Templeton Distributors, Inc., One Franklin Parkway, San Mateo, CA 94403 © 2013 Franklin Templeton Investments. All rights reserved. 
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INTERESTING 





This new 3-D pen 
can draw objects, not 
pictures of objects 
| 
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CREATIVITY TOOL 


THE 3DOODLER 


The 3Doodler is a new kind of pen that doodles in three dimensions instead of two. Essentially it 
works like a 3-D printer, melting and cooling colored plastic to create rigid, freestanding structures in 
any shape imaginable (sort of like a hot-glue gun but better). Invented by Maxwell Bogue, Peter Dilworth 
and Daniel Cowen at the Boston-based toy company WobbleWorks, the 3Doodler raised over $2 million 
on Kickstarter (they were shooting for $30,000) and can be preordered online for $99. 
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When Volvo challenged designers to cre- 
ate a showcase for its new V6o hybrid, the 
winning entry, by the firm Synthesis De- 
sign & Architecture, was a spectacular 
flexible solar panel that charges the car 
and folds up to fit in the trunk. It's not for 
sale yet, but testing is ongoing. 





Photo-illustration by Andrew B. Myers for TIME 














SCIENCE 


Artificial Memories 





The MIT scientists called it Project Incep- 
tion. Their goal was to make a mouse ex- 
perience a false memory, like a man who 
swears—and believes—he came up with 
an idea that Leonardo DiCaprio actually 
planted in his head, And they succeeded. 
By tracking and activating memory-related 
brain cells, the team made a mouse react 
as if it had received shocks in one place 
when the animal had actually experienced 
that pain in another. Researcher Steve 
Ramirez says their work could lead to 
more pleasurable results for humans, like 
erasing or ameliorating bad memories 

in people who suffer from depression or 
posttraumatic stress disorder. 


FERRI ELE PRN GEE INE UNE 
PHYSICS 


The Amplituhedron 





Physicists at the Institute for Advanced 
Study in Princeton, N.J., recently 

found a major shortcut for predicting 
subatomic-particle collisions. The new 
method represents probabilities as 
pyramidtike structures, then combines 
the pyramids into one elegant gemstone- 
like structure called an amplituhedron, 
thereby massively simplifying the task of 
calculating particle interactions. Ultimate- 
ly the amplituhedron could lead to the 
long-sought quantum theory of gravity. 
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SAFETY 


NEST PROTECT SMOKE ALARM 


(PRA 

The Nest Protect is a highly evolved makeover of a dinosaur of an appli 

ance, the humble smoke and carbon monoxide detector. It’s self-aware: if 

the “emergency” is just a little burning toast, you can silence the alarm 

simply by waving at it. It's also sleekly designed and networked: all the 

Nest Protect units in your house talk to one another and to your smart- | 
phone, so they can text you when their batteries are running low. 





CHRONOLOGY 


A New Atomic Clock 


To measure time very precisely, scien 
tists use the frequency of radiation as 
a stopwatch. But the current standard 
for atomic clocks, based on excited 
cesium atoms, is off by one second 
every 100 million years—an intolerable 
amount of sloppiness. In August, physi 
cists at the National Institute of Stan 
dards and Technology debuted a new 
type of atomic clock that measures 
ytterbium atoms trapped in cages 

of light known as optical lattices. It's 
more than 100 times as accurate, off 
by about one second over the lifetime 
of the universe—so precise that it 
redefines the second as a unit of time. 






Engineers at 
Deciwatt were 
asked to builda 
light for less than 
$10 to replace the 
dangerous and g 
polluting kerosene 
lamps that are 
widely used in the 
developing world, 
especially where 
there's no electric 
ity. GravityLight 
produces 25 min 
utes of light from 
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just the force € 
exerted by the \3 
weight of a bag 13 
of stones, sand or 3 
water—anything a 
heavy. 8 
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Meet the New Game-Changer 


Changing forever the way users capture still images and video with a DSLR camera, Canon 
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autofocus technology that unlocks the potential of Live View. The innovative Dual Pixel CMOS AF 
allows the EOS 70D to shoot video in Live View with smooth autofocus like a camcorder, enables 
users to realize the compositional freedom afforded by accurate and quick autofocus on the 
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capture. Built-in Wi-Fi further enhances shooting and sharing capabilities. 


See the Game-Changer in action at usa.canon.com/gamechangeraf 
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© 2013 Canon US.A.., Inc. All rights reserved. Canon, 70D, and Dual Pixel CMOS AF are registered trademarks of Canon Inc. image and effects simulated. *As of July 2. 2013. 





THE 25 BEST INVENTIONS OF THE YEAR 


TRANSPORT 


SPACESHIPTWO 


Peed 

Virgin Galactic’s SpaceShipTwo promises to shuttle citizens— 
wealthy ones who can shell out $250,000—into space as early as 
2014. The ship uses a rocket motor to climb through the atmosphere, 
then drifts back to earth and lands on an airstrip. It’s Virgin's bid 
to become the leading name in space tourism, and it could end an era 
of space travel dominated by governments. 
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Scientists at Australia’s University of New 


castle have used DNA from frozen tissue 
. samples to resurrect embryos of a frog 

extinct since 1983 that gives birth through 
its mouth. After the male gastric-brooding 
frog fertilizes the eggs externally, the female 
swallows them, gestates them in her stomach 

e¢ and regurgitates baby frogs. The Lazarus Proj- 

» 
¢ @e 





» s) ect, as this de-extinction initiative is known, 
is led by Professor Mike Archer, who has his 
eye on the extinct Tasmanian tiger next. 
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A MAJOR DEAL 
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ROBOTICS 


The Atlas Robot 


It can use tools, crawl through rugged terrain and 
locate objects with cameras and laser range find- 
ers. The Atlas robot is intended to imitate human 
rescuers in disaster response and emergency 
recovery, although for now it's operating only in 
mock-up crises. Developed by Boston Dynamics 
with military funding, it will compete in DARPA’s 
robotics trials in December. 
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THE 25 BEST INVENTIONS OF THE YEAR 





VISION 


THE ARGUS II 


Sai ee 

The FDA has approved the first device that can restore partial 
vision to those who have severe retinitis pigmentosa, which can lead 
to blindness. The Argus II consists of an implanted artificial retina 
and a pair of glasses attached to a video unit that enables the patient 
to see outlines of images and the contrast between light and dark. 
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After watching the Air Force win plaudits for its 
MQ-1 Predator drone, the Navy is upping the un- 
manned ante by developing the carrier-based X-47B. 
Unlike the 1-ton Predator, with its four-cylinder, 

115; s horsepower engine, the 20- ton X- 47Bi is powered by the same jet engine used on fighters 
of similar size. It’s projected to carry 4,500 lb. (2,040 kg) of weapons, compared with the Preda- 
tor’s paltry pair of Hellfire missiles. A special bonus: an X-47B fleet would have a greater range 
than piloted planes, keeping the mother ship farther from shore-based enemy defenses. 
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WORLD-CHANGING 





The debate over fracking is a debate over 
water. Greens worry that fracking fluid 
could contaminate water supplies, Solu- 
tion: lose the water. Canadian company 
GasFrac uses gelled liquid petroleum 
rather than water to frack wells, The gel 
evaporates underground, eliminating the 
risk of contamination. Energy companies 
save money, and greens save their breath. 


MEDICINE 


The Artificial Pancreas 





It's the first device approved by the 
FDA that detects dropping sugar levels 
and shuts off regular insulin delivery 
for Type 1 diabetics, just like a real 
pancreas. Too much insulin, which 

is common at night, can lead to life- 
threatening diabetic comas. 
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By Charlotte Alter, Cleo Brock-Abraham, Lev Grossman, Andrew Katz, Denver Nicks, Alice Park, 
Jessica Roy, Katy Steinmetz, Mark Thompson, Bryan Walsh and Christopher Wilson 





Photo-illustrations by Andrew B. Myers for TIME 
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A TiME/Qualcomm poll reveals a world of opinions about 
who inventors are, how they do their work and which 
countries used to be—and will be—the most inventive 


TIME INVENTION POLL 








INVENTION 


BE GRATEFUL YOU NEVER HAD 
to take a nap with Thomas 
Edison. It’s not like Edison 
slept all that much; by his 
own account he was good for four, 
maybe five, hours a night, setting aside 
at least 18 per day for work. That made 
sense. If you're going to leave the world 
a list of inventions that includes the 
lightbulb, the movie camera, the cylin- 
der phonograph, the disc phonograph, 
advanced fluoroscopy, a commercial 
stock ticker, a vote tabulator and more, 
you'd best put in a long day. 

All the same, a man does need his 
rest, and Edison was not above the 
occasional catnap—provided it was 
not devoted solely to sleep. Like most 
people, he noticed that insights and 
brainstorms often occur at the edges 





BY JEFFREY KLUGER 


of sleep—when the border guard of 
the prefrontal cortex is going off duty 
and the more bohemian precincts like 
the occipital lobe, where imagery is 
processed, are free to play. But those 
insights can be fleeting, lost forever 
if the sleep that allowed them to ex- 
ist in the first place overtakes you be- 
fore you can wake up and write them 
down. So Edison would nap sitting up 
in a chair, with his arms draped over 
the sides and a steel ball in each hand. 
On the floor on either side of the chair 
was a metal pan. If he fell too deeply 
asleep, the balls would fall with a clat- 
ter, awakening him in time for him 
to rescue any useful thought before it 
flashed back into the cognitive vapor. 
In his own way, Edison figured 
out how to beat the clock just a little, 





wringing a few more productive min 
utes out of days already packed with 
them. For his efforts, he is remem- 
bered by history not just as an inven- 
tor, or even as a great inventor, but as 
the very notion of inventiveness made 
flesh. The Time Invention Poll, in co- 
operation with Qualcomm, asked 
more than 10,000 people in 17 coun- 
tries to name as many inventors as 
they could, and Edison was the over- 
whelming favorite. Thomas Alva of 
tiny Milan, Ohio, was mentioned first 
27% of the time. That number is more 
impressive than it seems: the laggards 
who finished second, third, fourth and 
fifth—at 9%, 5%, 4% and 3%—were 
Albert Einstein, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Leonardo da Vinci and Steve Jobs. 

It’s easy enough to recognize a 


ABOUT THIS POLL THE TIME INVENTION POLL, IN COOPERATION WITH QUALCOMM, WAS A SURVEY | Photo-illustration by Andrew B. Myers for TIME 
OF 10,197 PEOPLE IN SEVEN MATURE MARKETS (SOUTH KOREA, THE U.S., GERMANY, SWEDEN, 


AUSTRALIA, THE U.K. AND SINGAPORE) AND 10 EMERGING MARKETS (SOUTH AFRICA, KENYA, 
RUSSIA, THE UNITED ARAB EMIRATES, CHINA, BRAZIL, TURKEY, INDIA, MEXICO ANDO INDONESIA). 
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Graphics by Arno Ghelfi for TIME 
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TIME INVENTION POLL 


prolific inventor when we see one; 
if nothing else, just count the pat- 
ents (Edison had 1,093). But it’s far 
harder to define what the act of 
invention is—how it springs into 
being, how it visits some of us and 
not others, how an idea that seems 
so obvious after the invention has 
been conceived and built was so 
opaque, so elusive before. Inven- 
tiveness can hit when we're think- 
ing about inventing, or it can come 
in sideways, flashing brilliantly on 
the periphery when we're focused 
on something else. 

While that kind of comet strike 
makes for nice tale-telling (New- 
ton’s falling apple, Archimedes’ ris- 
ing bathwater, Philo Farnsworth’s 
back-and-forth plow path, which 
gave him the idea for the scanning 
motion of the electron beam in a 
TV tube), invention is just as of- 
ten the result of mere doggedness, 
even cussedness, grinding away 
at a problem until it finally yields. 
Jonas Salk invented the first suc- 
cessful polio vaccine, and you can 
follow exactly how he did it, step by 
step, experiment by experiment and 
year by year, in the 573 file boxes— 
spanning 316 linear ft. (96 m) and 
containing tens of thousands of 
documents—that make up his col- 
lection of personal papers at the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego. 
That ain't inspiration. That's sweat. 

Mysterious too is not just the 
how of invention but the where. 
The U.S. is manifestly the most in- 
ventive country of the past century, 
a fact backed not only by the sheer 
number of innovations that have 
poured from American labs and 
minds (the airplane, the zipper, the 
personal computer, the telephone, 
the mass-market car, the Internet, 
the oil well, the motorcycle, the 
laser, the smoke detector) but also 
by popular opinion. Among poll re- 
spondents around the world, 36% 
called the past century the Ameri- 
can century—at least when it comes 
to invention—nearly doubling 
second-place Japan’s 19% and blow- 
ing the doors off Russia, the U.S.’s 
old Cold War rival, with its tiny 2%. 

But what accounts for the U.S.’s 
success? Was it the simple arithme- 
tic of land plus resources plus time? 
The bracing combination of town- 
hall democracy and all-in capital- 
ism? The fact that a young country 
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17 sampled countries are divided 


It would be nice 





but history says 


’ 


ermany (67) 


India 


Singapore Vax, 
Soul Africa 


Indonesia 





begins the race lean and quick, 
without the traditions, institutions 
and other cultural harnesses that 
slow down the competition? And 
what about now, as the U.S. enters 
what often seems to be a cranky, 
complacent middle age and looks 
overseas at ancient cultures that 
have reinvented themselves— 
China, India, Korea, the 5,000-year- 
old new kids on the block? It’s no 
coincidence that poll respondents 
saw China as the rising economic 
power of the 21st century, with the 
U.S. maintaining only a tiny lead in 
the global rankings—24% to 23%. 
The Time/Qualcomm poll is a 
deep-dive attempt to explore these 
and other issues, not only around 
the world and across cultures but 
across economic strata too. The 





ARE INVENTORS 
BORN OR MADE? 


to think we 


could all be great inventors, 


otherwise. 


Still, there’s wide agreement 
that inventiveness is a quality 
that can be learned. 
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DOES IT TAKE A VILLAGE 





China 80% 





MODERN INVENTOR 


Kelvin 
Doe 


Doe had been 
making batteries 
and generators to 
power his Sierra 
Leone hometown 
since he was 11. 
At 16 he started 
a radio station 
that employed 
local teens. 
Next up for the 
17-year-old whiz 
kid: a windmill to 
give his neighbors 
electricity. 


TO BE AN INVENTOR? 


Solitary geniuses are nice, but there’s power 


ina team. Culture seems to determine 
which one people see as more important. 
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A ap An individual 
effort 


into two silos: seven so-called ma- 
ture markets (including the U.S., 
Germany, South Korea and Sin- 
gapore) and ro emerging markets 
(including Kenya, Russia, China, 
India, Mexico and the United Arab 
Emirates). The 10,197-strong sam- 
ple group is sliced at another angle 
too, divided among 6,133 middle- 
income adults, 2,691 well-educated 
and high-income “broad elites” and 
1,373 “business decisionmakers,” 
people who run at least one depart- 
ment in a large company with over 
$10 million in global sales. 

All the subjects were asked the 
same set of questions: What is an 
inventor—or an invention, for that 
matter? Do you consider yourself 
an inventor? Are inventors born 
or made? What are the most im- 
portant inventions of all time? Are 
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ATTRIBUTES OF INVENTORS 


You need more than mere smarts to 














invent. Here are what people think Tar 
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TO INVENT 


Itisn’t about the money—or 
at least not usually, Inventors 
invent for many reasons. 


inventions usually the result of col- 
laboration, or are they the work of 
a single brilliant rogue? Does your 
country protect the fruits of inven- 
tion? Not a single one of those ques- 
tions has a firm answer, but merely 
asking them can cast invention ina 
fresher light. “To invent,” said Edi- 
son, “you need a good imagination 
and a pile of junk.” Maybe, but as 
the Time poll illustrates, you need 
other things too. 


THE INCUBATOR OF IDEAS 

IF INVENTIVENESS IS NOT A UNIVER- 
sally shared skill—and like it or 
not, it isn’t—we all at least start off 
with the same piece of basic equip- 
ment, which is to say a brain. The 
most plodding kinds of creative 
thought—the ones everyone can 
manage—are the kinds that draw 
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42% 26% 13% 
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This Israeli 
researcher looks 
at past events to 
predict the future. 

She has devel- 
oped an algorithm 
to analyze the 
New York Times 
archives and other 
data sources to 
predict everything 
from riots in 
Turkey and Syria to 
cholera outbreaks 
in Cuba. 
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13% 3% 


inevitable conclusions from obvi- 
ous clues. Wood burns, stones don’t. 
What are you going to build your 
fireplace out of? Crops grow better 
where manure has been dropped. 
How about saving some up and 
spreading it around? 

But there are the subtler kinds 
of connections too—the kinds that 
lie about in plain sight but are usu- 
ally missed. Milkmaids tended not 
to get smallpox, but they did get 
cowpox on their hands—the re- 
sult of so much up-close work with 
cattle. Might infection with one ill- 
ness protect you from the other? It 
seemed that way to Edward Jenner, 
and in 1796 he used that insight to 
invent the first smallpox vaccine. 
Flies seemed strangely drawn to 
the urine of a dog whose pancreas 
had been removed for study. Might 








there be something in the urine— 
sugar, say—that was responsible? 
That was the best guess of German 
researchers Joseph von Mering and 
Oscar Winkowski, who in 1889 dis- 
covered the link between the pan- 
creas and diabetes. 

“When insights like this come to 
you, you're usually confident right 
away that they’re correct,” says 
Mark Beeman, a professor of neuro- 
science at Northwestern University 
in Illinois. “That’s because your 
unconscious mind has connected 
several loosely linked puzzle pieces. 
They only get passed up to your con- 
sciousness if everything fits well.” 

In most cases, the Time poll 
found, people agree that not 
everyone has the creative chops 
to make these kinds of ingenious 
connections. On average, 65% of 
respondents thought inventors 
were special people and only 35% 
thought anyone could be one. 
Among adult members of the mil- 
lennial cohort—people born from 
1980 to the early 2000s—the fig- 
ure jumped a bit, to 42%, possibly 
because of the factory-loaded cock- 
iness of the young, possibly too be- 
cause so many of the ways we create 
are Internet-centric, and millenni- 
als tend to be better in that medium 
than anyone else. 

Country by country, the num- 
bers changed considerably. Ameri- 
cans hewed pretty closely to the 
global average, with 62% saying 
inventors were special people. But 
in Russia—a country that despite 
its 70 years as asupposedly classless 
society has always been ruled by 
elites—the number soared to 90%. 
In South Korea, one of the creative 
powerhouses of East Asia, there was 
no such humility, with only 32% 
thinking inventors have a special 
quality that others don’t. 

Similar disparities emerged 
when people were asked whether, 
regardless of how special they 
thought inventors were, they 
themselves might be inventors. 
Among South Koreans, 94% said 
yes, they were inventors, compared 
with 26% of Americans and 33% 
of Russians. That last one is a de- 
lightful paradox, since it means 
one-third of all Russians consider 
themselves part of a minority that 
they also believe can accommodate 
only r out of 10 of them. 
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THE MOST USEFUL 
INVENTIONS OF 
ALL TIME 


Would you call the rice cooker one 
of humanity's greatest creations? 
You might if your diet and very 
survival depended on it. Geography 
plays a big role in how we see an in- 








THE THREE MOST 
IMPORTANT INVENTIONS 
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THE BARRIERS 
TO INVENTION 


Not every creative mind actually gets 
to create, and where or how you live 
can make a big difference. Respon- 
dents saw a lot of potential obstacles 


in the path of inventors. 


INVENTIONS 
IN NEED OF 
REINVENTION 
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ARE HUMANITY’S COUNTRIES 


MOST INVENTIVE DAYS — PRODUCING THE 
BEHIND US OR AHEAD? MOST IMPORTANT 
INVENTIONS 


It took a lot of individual brainstorms to get us 
from the invention of the wheel to the inven- 
tion of the iPad. Do we have anything left in the 
tank? Despite some pockets of pessimism, most 
people think even better things are in store. 








No one gets to be No. 1 forever, 
and as the US. is learning, there 
are plenty of contenders for the 
crown (hello, China and Japan). 


But respondents’ ages can 
‘ks influence their answers. 
Not sure 
Behind 
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TIME INVENTION POLL 


The most consistently high 
scores in the tricky could-I-be-an- 
inventor category were among the 
powerful business decisionmakers 
in emerging countries—-72% in 
Indonesia, 67% in India, 62% in 
Brazil. That’s not hard to under- 
stand. When you're a big player in 
an economy that’s growing fast and 
has room to continue, you are prob- 
ably already doing a lot of creating. 
It’s the only way to survive. “The 
culture makes a big difference,” 
says Notre Dame University’s David 
Watson, a personality psychologist 
who studies creativity. “The extent 
to which inventiveness is encour- 
aged is critical.” 


THE ROOTS OF GENIUS 

THERE ARE DEEPER~-AND FAR 
older—factors than the current 
state of its national economy that 
influence any one country’s ability 
to be creative. A vibrant educational 
system complete with globally com- 
petitive universities would seem to 
be a threshold requirement for an 
inventive culture. But that’s by no 
means what everybody believes. 
Only 32% of respondents in emerg- 
ing nations and 23% in developed 
nations said education was a sine 
qua non for invention. The highest 
scorers in that category were Brazil, 
South Africa and Kenya, at 38%, 
43% and 38%, respectively; the low 
scorers included Indonesia, South 
Korea and Singapore, at 20%, 19% 
and 18%. That seems precisely the 
opposite of what it should be, given 
that the last three countries have 
long histories of prioritizing educa- 
tion and the first three notso much. 
But the explanation may lie in the 
kinds of educational systems East 
Asia often fosters. 

All but the most traditional 
Western schools encourage inquiry, 
independent work and open debate, 
particularly about such nonempiri- 
cal subjects as social sciences, litera- 
ture and politics. It’s a messy way to 
learn, but it’s the system we're used 
to. East Asian schools take a far hard- 
er, far tidier approach, stressing the 
muscle work of mastering large vol- 
umes of material and reproduting 
it from memory on frequent exams. 
Both methods provide kids with a 
fair enough education, but the West- 
ern model is widely thought to doa 
better job of also teaching them the 
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THE MOST 
INVENTIVE 
PERIOD 
WORLDWIDE 


Computers, space- 
craft and the Internet 
are fine, but don't 
sniff at the invention 
of agriculture or in- 
dustry or medicine. 
Still, it’s natural for 
people to be biased 
in favor of their own 
time, and with the 
digital revolution 
still raging, most 
folks say the best of 
times is now. 





Globally 


84% 


say we live in an 
age of invention 


simple art of thinking creatively. 

“Consider how high schools are 
run,” says Geoffrey West, a professor 
and past president at the Santa Fe In- 
stitute, which studies complex sys- 
tems. “In China and elsewhere in the 
East, students remain in the same 
classroom at the same desk all day 
long, while their instructors rotate 
in one after another to teach their 
lessons.” In the U.S., it’s controlled 
chaos, with kids hurrying all day be- 
tween classes—some of which they 
choose themselves. “That creates a 
certain disorder, a flexibility, sense of 
choice and even flakiness.” For some 
students, West believes, that may 
help foster creative thought. 


PROTECTING WHAT’S YOURS 

PATENTS ARE ANOTHER WAY OF 
measuring a country’s creativity. 
Much of the focus of West’s recent 
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ANTIQUITY 
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Infant breaths are 
so faint that moni- 
tors sometimes 
confuse them with 
heartbeats. So 
this Colombian 
researcher devel- 
oped a prototype 
to detect baby 
breaths more 
accurately by mea- 
suring heart rate, 
electrical signals 
and oxygen levels. 


40% 


work is on the dynamics of cities, 
particularly the way they scale up 
in size. Cities tend to grow in what's 
known as a superlinear progres- 
sion. Every time a metropolitan 
area doubles in population, it more 
than doubles in other indicators 
of socioeconomic life—both good 
and bad. A city that’s 100% bigger 
than it was, say, 50 years ago will 
see increases, on average, of up to 
115% in wages, jobs and construc- 
tion projects and also in commu- 
nicable disease, crime and poverty. 
“This originates in the increase in 
social interactions,” West says. “A 
major reason for the existence of 
cities is to bring people together to 
enhance the creation of artifacts, 
ideas and wealth—though that too 
can iead to problems and unintend- 
ed consequences.” 

A 2004 study West conducted 
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with colleagues in Santa Fe and at Ar- 
izona State University showed that 
the superlinear rule holds for patents 
as well, with cities generating more 
patentable ideas per capita than less 
densely populated areas—and very 
large cities producing the most ofall. 
This is especially so for cities that are 
big enough to have dedicated profes- 
sional regions, like New York City’s 
financial, theater and diamond dis- 
tricts. “People agglomerate in these 
places so they can talk to one anoth- 
er, learn what the person down the 
street knows,” West says. “They may 
not be doing that consciously, but it’s 
the buzz of the city they’re participat- 
ing in.” It is also one reason so many 
other metro areas are spending mil- 
lions of dollars trying to foster “inno- 
vation zones” inside their city limits. 
Proximity and competition seem to 
bring out the clever in us. 
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A lead scientist 
at Microsoft 
Research Asia, 
Zheng came 
up with a way 
to analyze GPS 
data from more 
than 33,000 taxi 
drivers to find the 
best way to avoid 
gridlock, His new 
project, U-Air, 
predicts air 
quality around 
smoggy Beijing. 








Patents are not merely indicators 
of creativity; they may also induce 
people to create in the first place, 
since they afford you the opportuni- 
ty to keep what’s yours—or at least 
tosell or license it as you choose. The 
Time poll asked a number of ques- 
tions about the patent system, and 
for so prosaic a subject, it yielded 
passionate responses. People in 14 
of the 17 countries scored close to or 
well above 90% when asked if they 
were familiar with the idea of pat- 
ents; only India (72%) the UAE (67%) 
and Kenya (42%) scored lower. There 
was similar accord (90% overall) 
that a robust patenting system is im- 
portant in fostering inventiveness. 

When respondents were asked 
which of the 17 countries in the 
poll did the best job of protecting 
intellectual rights, the U.S, won in 
a landslide, at 40%, with the next 


best finisher, Germany, clocking in 
at just 10%. Respondents in none of 
the surveyed countries—not even 
in the U.S.—were satisfied with 
their own government's patent sys- 
tem, with 76% wanting even tighter 
protections. “It’s one thing to have 
an idea, but to market it? Actualize 
it?” says Watson. “That’s more likely 
to occur if your intellectual proper- 
ty is protected and you know you're 
going to realize some revenue.” 

Just how all that theoretical rev- 
enue will be realized in the years 
ahead is not clear. But as with so 
many things, bet on tech. Seventy- 
one percent of people polled said 
the cell phone was the most impor- 
tant invention in human history— 
something the unknown inventor 
of the wheel and first master of fire 
might dispute—and they believed 
that’s more or less the wave of the 
future too. In both developed and 
emerging countries, electronics and 
computer hardware were seen as 
the likeliest sectors for big innova- 
tion (at 23% and 22%, respectively), 
with health care and pharmaceuti- 
cals coming next (21% and 13%). The 
energy sector, which gets little love 
in most polls, finished at a respect- 
able 15% in developed economies 
and 11% in emerging ones—with 
respondents perhaps learning from 
the big play China is making in the 
clean-energy market. Most other 
sectors—including aerospace, trans- 
portation and, alas, education— 
finished in single digits. 

Still, predicting innovation is 
almost always a game for fools. 
Twenty years ago, there was no 
practical Internet; now it runs the 
world. Sixty years ago, we had never 
heard of DNA; now that knowledge 
is a central driver of medical prog- 
ress. We can quantify and system- 
atize our world as much as we like. 
But our brains—where we make 
ingenious connections or we don't, 
where ideas flash like heat lightning 
and are gone just as quickly if we're 
not paying attention—are a differ- 
ent matter. We cannot order up in- 
spiration, invent on a schedule. But 
we can be ready for ideas when they 
come to us, and we can build a world 
that makes that kind of prepared- 
ness likelier. The 21st century—the 
Time poll suggests—is shaping up 
to be that world.—wiTH REPORTING 
BY CHARLOTTE ALTER/NEW YORK @ 
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In Optimizing Brain Fitness, 
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In Experiencing Hubble: 
Understanding the Great- 
est Images of the Universe, 
Professor and Director of 
the Dearborn Observatory 
David M. Meyer unlocks the 
secrets of the universe. In this 
12-lecture series, he discusses 
the most spectacular images 
ever produced by the Hubble 
Space telescope. 
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Every year Americans waste $165 billion 
worth of food. These startups are 
working to solve that 


BY ELIANA DOCKTERMAN/PETALUMA 


SMALL BUSINESS FOOD. 


UST AN HOUR AND A HALF NORTH 
of Silicon Valley, home to the vast 
campuses of Facebook and Google, 
Nick Papadopoulos is running 
a startup out of a barn. Under a 

chandelier made of recycled wine barrels, 

two laptops perched atop wooden slab 
tables account for the bulk of the assets of 
his company, CropMobster. A dusty pom 
mel horse sits in a corner of this grange 
turned office not far from the woodstove 
his four co-workers use for warmth when 
the weather turns. In this unconventional 

space, Papadopoulos is laboring to find a 

profitable solution to a multibillion-dollar 

problem: food waste. 

Papadopoulos, a former consultant, 
runs a seven-month-old firm that is a sort 
of Match.com for produce, pairing farm 
ers who have surpluses with food banks, 
restaurants and home cooks who need 
inexpensive tomatoes and peaches, to cut 
down on needless spoilage. The Natural 
Resources Defense Council (NRDC) esti- 
mates that 40% of food in the U.S.— worth 
some $165 billion—goes uneaten every 
year. That’s a 50% increase since 1974, the 
earliest government data available. 

There are plenty of reasons waste has 
worsened: Farmers grow too much as a 
hedge against uncertainty. More food 
is thrown out when distributors reject 
slightly bruised or misshapen fruits and 
vegetables. Grocery stores often overstock 
to keep their displays looking bountiful. 
And consumers toss perfectly edible pro 
duce at home, often by mistake. Food now 
takes up more space in landfills than pa 
per or plastic. The resulting buildup of de- 
composing organic material accounts for 
16% of environmentally harmful meth 
ane emissions in the U.S. 

Goaded by drastic improvements 
in logistics and a desire to chip away at 
social issues like hunger and climate 
change, entrepreneurs are trying to 
find ways to solve the problem of food 
waste. CropMobster isn’t the only one. 
There’s Washington, D.C.—based Food 
Cowboy, which reroutes food rejected by 
distributors. Daily Table, founded by for 
mer Trader Joe’s president Doug Rauch, 
is turning bruised-but-edible food into 
meals that can be sold at a low cost. And 
a raft of appmakers are targeting con 
sumers in hopes of changing the way 
they plan meals and shop for groceries. 
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O pioneer Nick Papadopoulos runs CropMobster from his Petaluma, Calif., family farm 


While most such ventures are still 
small, their founders believe technologies 
such as online marketplaces and nearly 
ubiquitous GPS can help wring inefficien 
cies out of the food market. (Big compa 
nies think so too; Amazon is plotting an 
expansion of its nascent grocery-delivery 
business on the basis of some of the same 
principles.) “In my years consulting, I’ve 
never seen such massive waste,” says Papa- 
dopoulos, 38. “It would be like if 40% of the 
smartphones that came off the conveyor 
belt were just thrown out.” 

Papadopoulos, whorunsa family farm 


FOR MORE STORIES ABOUT ENTREPRENEURS 
GO TO time.com/smalibusiness 





in Petaluma, Calif., got the idea for Crop 
Mobster on a Sunday afternoon in April, 
while sipping a beer and looking at cauli- 
flower, leeks, kale and other vegetables 
that hadn’t been sold at that day’s farm 
ers’ market. He posted a picture lament 
ing the would-be waste on Facebook, and 
a few hours later, one of the farm’s social 
media fans came to take the leftovers to 
share with her neighbors. Seven months 
later, via its website, CropMobster has 
brokered sales of about 100,000 lb. of food 
from area farms. (The name refers to the 
agricultural term crop mob, farmers who 
don’t own land but volunteer to work 
for others.) 

CropMobster, which isn’t currently 
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households 


profitable, funds itself through dona- 
tions solicited online. But Papadopoulos 
says the company can eventually gener- 
ate revenue by charging asmall commis- 
sion on transactions. 

The way food is shipped is also creating 
opportunities. A report from consulting 
firm Oliver Wyman estimates that up to 
1 in 7 truckloads of perishable goods de- 
livered to supermarkets gets thrown away, 
amounting to 34 million tons of food lost 
every year. A truck driver for over 25 years, 
Richard Gordon founded Food Cowboy a 
year and a half ago with his brother Roger 
and Barbara Cohen, a public-health and 
nutrition expert. The for-profit firm re- 
routes rejected food deliveries otherwise 
bound for dumpsters to food banks and 
charities across the country. Truckers 
can sign up on Food Cowboy’s website to 
receive alerts about nearby drop-off loca- 
tions. The startup then notifies a local food 
bank, for example, of an impending deliv- 
ery. The company charges food banks ro¢ 
per pound, about a third of the going rate. 

Food Cowboy recently caught the atten- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
which asked the company to help form a 
national technology-innovation council to 
find solutions to food waste. (So far, legis- 
lation has done little to address the issue.) 
Other members include Google Ideas—the 
search giant's in-house think tank—and 
the Grocery Manufacturers Association. 
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Number of Americans 
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Some ventures are betting they can 
profit by selling excess food directly to 
consumers. Rauch, who was a Trader Joe’s 
executive for over a decade, will launch his 
first Daily Table store in Dorchester, Mass., 
in April. The firm will take the bruised 
peaches, oversize tomatoes and crooked 
cucumbers rejected by other chains and 
sell them at discounted prices. Daily Table 
will also sell takeout meals made from 
imperfect fruit and veggies and priced to 
compete with fast-food restaurants. Rauch 
says a gallon of milk will cost $1, less than 
a third the national average, to compete 
with soda prices. (The milk will be do- 
nated overstock from local markets, not 
expired.) Rauch has raised over $1 million 
from the Robert Wood Johnson Founda- 
tion, the Boston Foundation and others. 

Newcomers will be joining a number 
of established companies and programs. 
FoodStar, a California for-profit, organizes 


‘We’ve been so 
conditioned to look 
for the perfectly 
polished, perfectly 
shaped apple.’ 


—SAM MOGANNAM, OWNER, 
BI-RITE MARKET 


flash sales of aesthetically challenged 
food. Bi-Rite Market, a popular organic 
store in San Francisco and a CropMobster 
client, created a kitchen in its store to cook 
would-be wasted food into meals to sell or 
give its staff. “We've been so conditioned 
to look for the perfectly polished, perfectly 
shaped apple. When you see something 


with a scab on it, you shy away from it. | 


But that’s usually the fruit that’s the most 
flavorful,” says Sam Mogannam, Bi-Rite’s 
chief. Mogannam has become a spokes 
man for the trend. 


Other startups are aiming to change | 
consumer behavior. Appmakers have par- | 
ticularly targeted users trying tosave mon- | 
ey. The 222 Million Tons iPad app—named | 


for the amount of food wasted in industri 
alized nations each year—allows users to 
plan meals for their families and buy exact- 


ly the right amount of groceries that week. | 


Another, Green Egg Shopper, allows people 
to track when the foods they purchase will 


go bad, sending alerts to encourage using | 


up soon-to-expire ingredients. 

But consumers may not be that easy 
to persuade. Outfits like Daily Table have 
to convince shoppers that they're not just 
buying someone else's rejected food.(Rauch 
counters this by asking, “If you shop at T] 
Maxx, do you feel like you're getting ex- 
pired clothing?”) Consumers also have fi- 
nancial incentives to buy in bulk at big-box 
stores like Costco—even though that can 
sometimes be wasteful. And according to 
a Harvard and NRDC report published in 
September, people often read sell-by labels 
meant for store owners as the date when 
products go bad, though many times they 
may stay fresh for days, weeks or even 
months longer. As a consequence of label 
confusion, the average U.S. household dis- 
cards $275 to $455 worth of perfectly good 
fooda year. Total losses from food waste for 
a family of four average $2,275 a year. 

Perhaps even more vexing is a lack of 
venture funding for such startups. Most 
firms like CropMobster and Food Cowboy 
are supported by charitable foundations 
or community donations. Even the most 
innovative programs will need large- 
scale, profit-minded backing to grow. 
That doesn’t seem to deter CropMobster’s 
Papadopoulos, though. “It’s going to take 
a network of innovation to tackle this 
issue,” he says. “One silver bullet won't 
cut the mustard.” = 
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BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 


Solar Flexes. 


BY BRYAN WALSH 


Sun king CEO Lyndon Rive has turned 
SolarCity into the U.S.’s top solar provider 
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THE FIRST TIME I WENT TO SEE SOLARCITY, 
I wasn’t really going to see SolarCity. It 
was February 2008, a moment when solar 
seemed poised to go supernova. I was in the 
San Francisco Bay Area to visit Nanosolar, 
a startup that was going to revolutionize 
the industry with its cheap manufacturing 
process for solar panels. I stopped by the 
SolarCity headquarters, then in Foster City 
outside San Francisco, mostly because the 
company—which is in the decidedly less 
glamorous business of actually selling and 
installing panels—had a connection to 
Elon Musk, founder of electric-car maker 
Tesla Motors. (Musk is a cousin of Solar 
City CEO and co-founder Lyndon Rive and 
serves as the company’s chairman.) | lis 
tened to Rive’s energetic spiel and toured 
a warehouse where workers loaded panels 
onto delivery trucks. And then! continued 
on to the company I thought would be the 
actual future of solar. 

By the time I visited SolarCity again, 
in late October this year, a few things had 
changed. Thanks toa supply glut, the solar 
manufacturing industry had crashed, leav 
ing dead startups in its wake—including 
Nanosolar, which went bankrupt and was 
sold for scrap in July. (Solar also became po 
litically charged when government-backed 
Solyndra went under two years ago.) But 
while the plummeting price of solar mod 
ules killed manufacturers, it proved a 
boon to installers, who could offer solar 
power at an increasingly affordable cost to 
homeowners and businesses. No company 
benefited more than SolarCity, which has 
emerged as the U.S.'s leading solar provider. 

Since its founding in 2006, SolarCity has 
installed 464 megawatts of solar power 
the equivalent of about half the output of 
atypical nuclear plant. It has roughly dou 
bled in size each year, and its market value 
has multiplied fivefold since it went public 
at the end of 2012, making it the top clean 
tech stock not named Tesla. Rive is aiming 
for still more. He’s set a goal of reaching 
1 million customers by the middle of 2018, 
up from around 80,000 now. “A million 
customers would make us a real-size en 
ergy provider,” says the 36-year-old Rive. 
“And that’s going to make for an interest 
ing dynamic with utilities. We're going to 
change the business model.” 

Solar power is still a minuscule part of | 
the overall energy picture, accounting for 
less than 1% of U.S. electricity production. 
But it is growing rapidly—photovoltaic 
capacity rose 76% in 2012, and more than 
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40% of existing U.S. solar came online 
last year. Thanks to concerns over grid 
reliability—more than 8 million people 
lost power after Superstorm Sandy last 
year, some for weeks—and a 500% drop 
in the cost of solar panels since 2008, solar 
power looks like a surprisingly good deal. 

If solar can keep up its heady rate of 
growth, transforming more and more 
customers from passive energy consum- 
ers into independent power producers, it 
could cut into utility profits and disrupt 
the staid electricity business. And that’s 
exactly what SolarCity wants. “We're go- 
ing to keep doing it through the country 
and the world,” says Peter Rive, Lyndon’s 
brother and COO, CTO and co-founder of 
SolarCity. “Why? Because it doesn’t emit 
carbon dioxide, and it’s freaking cheaper.” 

Even if Lyndon Rive weren't related to 
Musk—their mothers are twin sisters— 
entrepreneurship would have been in his 
blood. The South African native started 
his first business at 17, setting up a dis- 
tribution network for a health-products 
company. With his proceeds, Rive moved 
to California, where he and Peter launched 
a business-software startup called Ever- 
dream in 1999. It had 280 employees at its 
height and was eventually sold to PC giant 
Dell in 2007 for $120 million. 

Despite his business success, Rive was 
unable to get a green card while running 
Everdream and worried about deportation. 
His wife, also South African, eventually se- 
cured one thanks to herskill in underwater 
hockey. Both Rive and his wife, now Ameri- 
can citizens, ended up playing for the U.S. 
national underwater-hockey team, Rive’s 
sole passion outside his business. That im- 
pressed John Fisher, the managing director 
of venture-capital firm Draper Fisher Jur- 
vetson and an early investor in Everdream 
and SolarCity. “He was wily, smart, highly 
energetic and very savvy,” he says. 

As Everdream wound down, Rive be- 
gan looking to start a new business. It was 
Musk—in an RV on the way to the Burning 
Man festival in 2004—who nudged him to- 
ward solar power. SolarCity’s innovation 
wasn’t technological but financial. Instead 
of selling solarsystems outright, which can 
cost $20,000 or more, SolarCity would in- 
stall them for free and then sell the electric- 
ity the panels generated to customers at a 
fixed rate over the life of a 20-year contract. 

Given that utility rates are expected 
to rise, customers taking advantage of 
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so-called power-purchase-agreement | 
contracts are able to avoid the prohibitive 
up-front cost of solar and save money over 
the life of their contract. SolarCity also 
offered solar leases, not unlike car leases, 
in which customers pay a fixed monthly 
price for their systems. “With a lease, 
you immediately start saving, and from 
Day One you pay less for electricity than 
you were before,” says Shayle Kann, vice 
president for research at Greentech Me- 
dia. The model—now used by most solar 
installers—opened a huge new market. 
Of course, subsidies help. The federal 
government offers a 30% tax credit on solar 
systems, and states provide additional in- 
centives. Some states also have net-metering 
laws, which require utilities to pay solar- 
system owners for any excess electricity | 
they feed back into the grid. That’s what has 
some utilities concerned about distributed 
solar. If solar can keep growing, a signifi- | 
cant percentage of utility customers will be- 
gin producing more and more of their own 
energy—and paying less to utilities. Rhone 
Resch, the president of the Solar Energy In- 
dustries Association, argues that if utilities 
don’t evolve, SolarCity will become a threat. 
The utility industry says those fears are 
overblown. “You might not need a {tele- 
phone] landline, but you're always going 
to want to be connected to the grid,” says 
David Owens, the executive vice president 
at the Edison Electric Institute, a utility 
trade group. And solar has no shortage of 
obstacles along the way—including a ratch- 
eting down of the federal tax credit, which is 
scheduled to fall to 10% in 2017. While the 
industry should continue to benefit from 
lower solar-panel prices, companies will 
also have to grapple with the more difficult 
task of reducing the cost of installation and 
other labor-intensive aspects of the busi- 
ness, a challenge that has proved far trickier. 
SolarCity recently bought rooftop-solar- 
equipment provider Zep Solar, which has 
technology that can cut installation times 
from two or three days toas little as one day. 
The company isalso trying to bulk up fastin 
an effort to get big enough to become essen- 
tially subsidy-proof. “The only way you can 
make that jump is to get massive scale,” says 
Lyndon Rive. If SolarCity can keep growing 
and achieve its goal of becoming one of the 
largest energy companies in the country, 
Rive will have changed the electricity busi- 
ness forever. And Elon Musk might end up 
being known as Lyndon Rive’scousin. 
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BUSINESS ASK THE EXPERT 


When It Pays to Go Green 


BY DAN KADLEC 


“When Is It less expensive to go green?” 
—@riimzonline on Twitter 


IF YOU’VE BEEN THINKING ABOUT GOING GREEN, 
join the club. It typically costs a bit more to 
shop organic or buy environmentally friendly 
products, but millions of Americans are doing 
so. Sales of green household products by the 
lighting and consumer-products company 
Philips rose 28% last year, for instance. Procter 
& Gamble exceeded its goal of $50 billion in 
sales of sustainable cleaners and other items. 
Automakers of all stripes now offer hybrid and 
electric cars. Even Wall Street is rewarding 
socially responsible companies with a flood of 
capital. In fact, so many companies are labeling 
products eco-friendly, it can be hard to cut 
through the hype. Here’s a primer: 


Your Car: In general, the lighter the ve- 
hicle, the more eco-friendly it is. (Think 
sedan vs. pickup truck.) Hybrids using 
a combination of gas and electricity 
trump traditional gas vehicles. Mean- 
while, some cars have more recyclable 
parts; others take better care of what 
they spew from the tailpipe. It all 
matters. 

What about fully electric vehicles 
like the Nissan Leaf and Tesla Model S? 
They aren’t necessarily greener than 
hybrids, says Therese Langer, transportation- 
director at the American Council 
i foran Ene py-Efficient Beononty. Generally, 





dropower. In the Midwest 
se of coal-powered 
batteries offsets the 





premium o over comparable vehicles. But count- 

ing the total cost, with fuel and other savings, 
narrows the premium to 3% or less. And if gas 
prices rise, that percentage goes down. 
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Your Home: Home efficiency is mostly a mat- 
ter of insulation, which cuts down on energy 
consumption. Sealing and insulating the attic 
might cost up to $4,000, but through energy 
savings you'll get paid back in five to 10 years. 

Lighting is a bigger deal than you might 
imagine. An incandescent bulb burns hot, 
pushing up cooling bills in the summer, and 
each bulb consumes $10 of electricity annually, 
says Asa Foss, director of technical develop- 
ment at the U.S. Green Building Council. Switch 

Theymay | 
retail for $20 to $30, but the cost of turning 
them on is negligible, and many utility compa- 
nies offer a rebate. LED bulbs are just 9% of the 
market, but they are headed to 64% by 2020, the 
consultancy McKinsey estimates. Search your 
utility’s website or go to dsireusa.org for a com- 
plete listing of home-energy incentives, 

You can also cut energy consumption with 
low-flow faucets and showerheads. Today’s 
versions work a lot better than earlier ones and 
will pay for themselves within a year. Like- 
wise, today’s solar panels aren't so problematic. 

" They may cost $20,000, but they pay for them- 
selves in seven to 10 years. Solar panels also 
: add to a home’s resale value. 





Professionally managed 
assets in so-called 
socially responsible 

investments 


Market share for 
energy-efficient LED 
lightbulbs by 2020 e_ 


Your Portfolio: You don’t have to give up 


returns to invest with a conscience. aah 


in the past 12 months—in the top half 
of the broader fund universe, according 
to research firm Morningstar. 

“We have found that good en- 
vironmental management reflects 
good management, period,” says Steve 

Schueth, president of First Affirmative 

Financial Network, which manages 
$820 million in assets in a socially respon- 
sible way. It’s a growing trend: $1 of every 

$9 under professional management is ina 
so-called socially responsible investing (SRI) 
fund. Such assets grew 22% from 2010 to 2012, 
according to the latest data available, and will 
likely hit $4 trillion this year. 

The most popular green funds focus on 
clean energy, clean water and nutritious food. 
But you can slice and dice to your heart’s 
content. Some SRI funds invest based on re-_ 
ligious beliefs or human-rights or corp 
governance issues. Others 
alcohol, tobacco 
if you just want asim 


mt 3: 
proach, uit 
You can still do well by 


doing good. a 
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THE ART OF PERFORMANCE Surrealism is best known as a style of 

painting made famous by 2oth century artists like Salvador Dali. But at - 
performance-art biennial Performa 13 (through Nov. 24, in New York Heros 
City), the movement's legacy comes to life—as seen here in Tori Wranes’ : 
The Opposite Is Also True, one of more than 100 featured events. HAIKU REVIEW 


ARTPOP takes 
the stage 





Demanding 
feral applause. 


We clap 
politely. 


—@ANDREW_GAHOL ON LADY GAGA'S NEW ALBUM 


THE DIGITS 
& a 
U.S. opening-weekend haul for Marvel Studios’ 
Thor: The Dark World, up 30% from 2011's Thor. 
We'd make a “hammering the competition” joke, 
but they've all been nailed by other media outlets. 








fh ees ) MICHAEL 
PHELPS 
MIKHAIL MCDONALD'S NELLY 
GORBACHEV An anti-childhood PIMP JUICE 
LOUIS VUITTON LUGGAGE gyal ach ss Psd Some groups boycotted 
i the Olympian for endors he ene: k 
The former Soviet leader's ing the fast-food chain. Michele coal 


ad featured a magazine 
headline referencing the 
death of an ex—-KGB spy. 


glorifying drug culture. 







MARIA 
SHARAPOVA KIM 
SUGARPOVA CANDY KARDASHIAN 
BURN DIET PILLS 


Tennis commenta- 
tors lambasted the 
26-year-old for want- 

ing to change her 

last name to the 
punny brand ahead 
of the U.S. open. 


The pills were banned 
in Australia amid 
questions about their 
safety and 
effectiveness. 






CHARTWORK 


The Controversy-o-Meter 
Tattoo artist Kat Von D may be the latest 
celebrity caught in an endorsement brouhaha— 

cosmetics chain Sephora banned her 
Celebutard lipstick shade amid complaints that 
it mocked the mentally disabled—but she’s 
certainly not the first. Here's a look at how 
other misfires stack up. 














THE OPPOSITE IS ALSO TRUE, 2013: TORI WRANES, PHOTO: CHRISTINA LEITHE HANSEN; CROWD #3 (PELICAN BEACH), 2013: ALEX PRAGER, COURTESY LEHMANN MAUPIN, YANCEY RICHARDSON GALLERY, M+B GALLERY: 
CANDY CANES: THINKGEEK; DIGGS: MEH ARPANUDOSEN—GETTY IMAGES; KARDASHIAN, NELLY, PHELPS, GORBACHEV, SHARAPOVA, MORISSETTE: GETTY IMAGES (6) 
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MASS APPEAL At first glance, it may seem as if American artist Alex Prager takes candid shots of an unaware public. But 
look again. All the scenes are meticulously staged and filled with costumed actors, designed to highlight the experience of 
being one individual among many—as seen here in Crowd #3 (Pelican Beach), part of her Face in the Crowd series, on 
view Nov. 23 through March 9 at Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington. 










rooms that didn’t make it into the movie? So 
many cool rooms! There was a crazy sauna. 
It was endless. Did you all hang there—the 
house, not the sauna—in your downtime? 
Absolutely. There were viewing parties 
of The View. We'd all get some wine and 
just watch. For some reason The View 
plays like five times a day on eight dif- 
ferent channels in Toronto [where we 
shot]. There’s a lot of football talk in the 
movie. Are you a fan in real life? On a 
very surface level. I’m not one of these 
cats who can recite the stats. Who’s 
your team? I know some people will 
hate this, but the Jets and the Giants. 
I’m rooting for New York. So you also 
like the Yankees and the Mets? Not as 
much. You were ona recent episode of 
New Girl without much of a costume. Is it 
hard to be funny when you're naked? No, 
it’s easier. You already feel awkward, so 
you just lean into it. 


Taye Diggs 
More than a decade after 1999's The Best Man, 
Diggs, 42, is back in the sequel—The Best 
Man Holiday, out Nov. 15—as Harper 
Stewart, a writer trying to save 

his career and his friendships, 

all during one epic Christmas 
weekend. —LILY ROTHMAN 


What's it like to play an old character 
after almost 15 years? It was kind 

of like riding a bike or, as cliché 

as it may sound, putting on an old 
pair of jeans. Does your family have 

any fun holiday traditions? I have a 
4-year-old, so now it’s become about 
him. Letting him open one present on 
Christmas Eve is always fun to witness. 
I’m smiling just thinking about it. Alot of 
the movie takes place in one house... It 
was a mansion, to say the least. Any cool 


Global Lan- 
guage Monitor 
has named 


404, fall and 
hashtag the top 
words of 2013. 
Transiation: we 
spend way too 
much time on 
the Internet. 


although, to 
be fair, it does 
include a ride 
in an actual 
Maserati. 





Justin Bieber 
was charged 
with vandalism 
after spray- 
painting the side 
of a building in 
Rio de Janeiro. 
As a local police 
chief put it, 
“Even celebrities 
need to know ... 
laws are to be 
obeyed.” 


FOR TIME’S COMPLETE 
FILM, MUSIC AND 
TV COVERAGE, VISIT 
time.com/ 
entertainment 











By Nick Carbone, Kelly Conniff, Dan Macsai, Lily Rothman and Courtney Subramanian 
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GAMEMAKERS 


Arare 
conversation 
with the author 
of The Hunger 
Games and the 
director of 
Catching Fire 


BY LEV GROSSMAN 





IN 2008, WHEN THE HUNGER GAMES 
11 | was published, Suzanne Collins was 
22 | still a working writer. She spent her 
mornings in a bleak future dystopia 

of starvation and gladiatorial spectacle and her 
afternoons freelancing on the kids’ show Wow! 
Wow! Wubbzy! Five years later, the Hunger 
Games trilogy has more than 65 million copies 
in print in the U.S., the first movie earned 
nearly $700 million worldwide, and the series’ 
hero, the gimlet-eyed but tenderhearted Katniss 
Everdeen, has taken a place alongside Harry 
Potter and Bella Swan in the pantheon of popu- 
lar mythology. Collins, who is 51 and bears a 
striking resemblance to the actress Julianne 
Moore, hasn't given an interview in more than 
two years, but with Catching Fire opening on 
Nov. 22, she sat down with the film’s director, 
Francis Lawrence, and Time’s Lev Grossman to 
talk about Katniss, writing about war for chil- 
dren and her personal survival strategy. 
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Photograph by Peter Hapak for TIME 
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Let’s start with Katniss. Where 
did she come from? 
Suzanne Collins: Katniss arrived 


almost fully formed—she was an 
archer, she was the sole support of 
her family, she was a very admi 
rable character but also a deeply 
flawed character at the same time, 
because it was going to take that to 
survive what she was going to have 
to survive. She was one of those 
kids who had had great responsibil 
ity thrust on them at too early an 
age, and it had formed her. So there’s 
some ways in which she’s very ma 
ture and some ways in which she’s 
extremely immature for her age. 


Why do you think people identify 
with Katniss? 

Well, she is a flawed charac 
ter. You know on the first page, for 
instance, that she tried to drown 

a kitten. Now if you think about 

it, there’s a lot of other things you 
could have done with a kitten. But 
she takes it and tries to drown it 

in a bucket While her little sister’s 
wailing, and she relents, because 
it’s Prim, but you're on page 1 and 
you don’t have to worry that this 
character's going to feel morally 
superior to you for three volumes. 
Right away you know, O.K., she’s 


Collin 
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not perfect. But very quickly, with 
ina couple of chapters, she’s going 
to do this remarkable thing, which 
is that she’s going to volunteer for 
Prim in the reaping. So now you 
have a complex character. 


How has Katniss changed since 
the beginning of the first film? 

F : Well, she’s been 
through the games. I think one of 
the things that interested me most 
about this book was that we start 
to see the kinds of effects that the 
games have on people, the effects 
that violence has on people. 

Collins: She’s got a lot of classic 


ran Lawremn 


posttraumatic-stress-disorder symp 
toms. She has nightmares. She has 
flashbacks. You can see she’s practic 
ing avoidance—she’s completely 
pushed Peeta to arm’s length, you 
know? She's trying to stay away 
from him, because everything as 
sociated with him except some very 
early childhood memories is associ 
ated with the games. She's conflicted 
to some degree about her relation 
ship with Prim because she couldn't 
save Rue. So she’s dealing with all 
that, and her method of dealing 
with it is to go to the woods and 

be alone, because there just are so 
many triggers in her everyday life. 








Is Katniss the character that you 
identify with most? 

tins: She’s the one that’s hard 
est to distinguish from myself it 


my mind, But wh 














and look at the series, s] notti 
haracter that I would identif 
Who would that be? 
TI . ] iT 

ing thing to Say about yoursell 

vould be Plutarch H ensbee 
Really? 
Col Yes. Because he’s the head 


gamemaker. Plutarch is creating 
the story, and he’s creating the 

arena, and he’s manipulating the 
characters writer isn’t far fron 
a gamemaker. I’m not for creating 


arenas Oranyt! 





a creative p 


atittrom 





we're really doing the same job 

To step back a bit, why write a book 
like this? Why write a book about 
war and violence for teenagers? 

The Hunger Games is part 
of a larger goal I have, which is 


Coins 


to write a war-appropriate story 
for every age of kids, which I sort 
of completed in September when 
[had a picture book come out 
called Year of the Jungle. It’s 
biographical piece about the year 


in auto 


my father was in Vietnam, and 
it’s a home-front story. My father 
was Career military. He was a vet 
eran, he was a doctor of political 
science, he taught at West Point 
and Air Command and lectured at 
the War College. And when he got 
back from Vietnam I was prob 
ably about 6, and he, I think, felt 

it was his responsibility to make 
sure that all his children had an 
understanding of war, about its 
cost, its consequences. So | felt 
like I was tutored in that by some 


body who was very experienced 


in it both as real life and ona his 
torical basis. E 
The way youdescribeviolencein = 
the beoks—it’s so visceral. Were | 
you ever worried it wastoomuch? 
Collins: [had been exposedtothese = 


things very early, through my 
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father. I think it’s very uncomfort 
able for people to talk to children 
about war, and so they don’t be 
cause it’s easier not to, But then 
you have young people at 18 who 
are enlisting in the Army, and they 
really don’t have the slightest idea 
what they’re getting into. I think 
we put our children at an enor 
mous disadvantage by not educat 
ing them in war, by not letting 
them understand about it froma 
very early age. 

Lawrence: And you don’t hold back. 
I think that’s also part of it. You 
show the consequences. 

Collins: It’s something we should 
be having dialogues about a lot 
earlier with our children. There 
are child soldiers all around the 
world right now who are 9, 10, 
carrying arms, forced to be at 
war. Can our children not even 
read a fictional story about it? I 
think they can. 


You've taken up an interesting 
position as somebody who has 
created a blockbuster pan-media 
phenomenon that is itself highly 
critical of the media. Is that a bal- 
ancing act? 

Collins: It’s ironic, on a level, but 
I hope it’s an irony that the audi 
ence is aware of as well. It’s one 
of the reasons I’m so thrilled 
about the marketing campaign, 
because it’s using the same im- 
ages to promote the movie to our 
audience that the Capitol is using 
to promote the Quarter Quell to 
the audience in the Capitol. That 
right there, that dualism, is very 
much what the book is about. 
The propaganda war, the image 
of real or not real, and whether or 
not you can believe what you're 
witnessing on a screen, how 

much you're being manipulated, 
how much the image is being 
manipulated, how much you're 
being lied to. 


How are you with a bow and ar- 
row? Did you ever pick them up in 
the name of research? 

Collins: In high school fora 
couple years we did archery. 
Nothing to report there. You 





choose your weapon by the kind 
of war. In this one, I needed a 
weapon that would be believ 
able that she could use—not 
magically use but really use. You 
could have built a bow out of 
things you found in the woods, if 
you knew how. You could realis 
tically have snuck out and used 
the bow and become very good. 
In fact, you'd have to be very 
good to feed your family with 

it. So her talent with the bow is 
hard won. It’s not something that 
magically happens when some 
one zaps her. 





| WOULD BE LIKE THE 
MORPHLINGS. | WOULD 
GO RUN AND HIDE 
UNTIL EVERYBODY ELSE 
WAS DEAD.’ 


—DIRECTOR FRANCIS LAWRENCE, 
above on set with Jennifer Lawrence, 
ON HOW HE’D COMPETE IN THE 
HUNGER GAMES 


But it wouldn’t be your weapon 
of choice. 

Collins: When I was young I was 
trained in stage fighting, rapier 
and dagger. 

Lawrence: You like to take people 
out up close. 

Collins: [Laughs.] It’s all choreo 


graphed. It’s more like dance, really. 


Sometimes it seems like you’ve 
spawned an entire subgenre of 

young-adult dystopias with The 
Hunger Games. 

Collins: I don’t think I can take 

credit for that. 


You can! Go ahead, take it! 

Well, I just think the dys 
topian stories are striking a nerve 
with people right now, and The 
Hunger Games contributed some 
what to that, but that can’t be the 
whole explanation for it. It’s some 
thing that’s going on within the 
culture. I think people respond to 
dystopian stories because they’re 
ways of acting out anxieties that 
we have and fears that we have 
about the future. And so much me 
dia’s coming at you and so much 
stuff comes at you over the Inter 
net, your brain gets overloaded. 
You don’t know what to do with it. 
And one thing you can do with it 
is read a story. I think of dystopian 


literature as being cautionary tales. 


It’s a way you can kind of frame it 
and try to make sense of it and set 
it outside yourself but look at the 
issues involved. 


Has your life changed a lot since 
the books came out? 

Collins: Not my real life. Imean, | 
still have the same friends and my 
family and my writing, and that’s 
my real life. The big change would 
be that this is the first time in my 
career where I've been able to work 
on whatever I wanted and not have 
financial concerns involved. 


What are you working on now 
that you’re free to work on what- 
ever you want? 

Collins: I have a piece I’m playing 
around with, and it’s very new, so 

I can’t give you the specifics of it, 
and we'll just see where it goes. It 
may go nowhere. Right now it’s ex 
tremely complicated, and it would 
have to be simplified a good deal to 
make it into a narrative. The world 
is complex. So we'll see. 


Last question: You're in the 
arena, the games begin—do you 
go for the Cornucopia, or do you 
run for cover? 

Lawrence: Oh, I would be like the 
Morphlings. | would go run and 


hide until everybody else was dead. 


I'ma big chicken, 
Collins: I would definitely run. And 
climb a tree. 
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down after he 
learns that 4 
long-ago 
sperm-bank 
deposit has 
turned him into 
the biological 
father of 533 
children 


FROZEN 
Nov. 27 
Disney's latest 
fairy-tale offering 
involves a 
feisty princess 
(voiced by 
Kristen Bell) who 
undertakes a 
perilous journey 
to save her 
people from 
eternal winter 


PHILOMENA 


Nov, 22 


Fifty years after 
she was forced 
to give up an 
infant born out 
of wedlock, 
Philomena Lee 
(Judi Dench) 
enlists the help 
of a journalist 
(Steve Coogan) 
to locate the 
lost son she has 
never stopped 
pining for 


v 
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Black Nativity. Langston | 
Hughes’ gospelized tale 
gets a modern update 








= DISCOVERED IN 
NEBRASKA 


’ Ime OF phe ng 
| patric prchoomirrie sc BERGE 
Dern has his star turn 
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“THERE IS A HUMAN 
11 time bomb ticking 
. away in Hollywood. He 
15 is called Bruce Dern. 
One of these days he 
is going to light up the 
sky.” So wrote TiME in 1975, just af. 
ter the lanky actor had wrapped an 
Alfred Hitchcock movie. One that, 
alas for Dern, nobody talks about. 
Time doesn’t like to be wrong, and 
it wasn’t. Things just took a few 
years longer than anyone expected. 
Known for playing heels and 
villains, Dern is now the center of 
a pinwheel of critical and festival 


NEBRASKA: MERIE W. WALLACE 


PARAMOUNT; BLACK NATIVITY: FOX SEARCHLIGHT: IL 
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attention for his portrayal of de 
crepit, stoic Woody Grant in Alex 
ander Payne’s newest meditation 
on the Midwest, Nebraska. Already 
named Best Actor at Cannes, he is 
now collecting a lush bouquet of 
lifetime-achievement awards. 
Dern is 77. He has had more 
than r4o roles in movies and TV. 
Some of those performances are 
considered the best of their type, 
including his Oscar-nominated 
turn as Captain Bob Hyde, the 
returning soldier whose wife is 
cheating on him in 1978’s Coming 
Home, and Tom Buchanan, another 


LUSTRATION BY SAM KERR FOR TIME 


cuckold, in 1974’s 
The Great Gatsby. 
wh More recently, he 
t hair got an Emmy nod 
for playing an or 
nery polygamist on HBO’s Big Love. 
Others have been total busts: about 
this time last year he was Creepy 
Carl in the 3-D horror pic The Hole. 
When his daughter, actress Laura 
Dern, was 5 years old, she saw her 
father’s severed head bouncing 
down the stairs on TV. 

“I knew it would be longer than 
a marathon,” says Dern, who has 
always been a runner, of his career. 
“I was ina hurry only to get the 
opportunities that my peers were 
getting. That never came along 
until Nebraska.” Despite Dern’s 
solid work, he didn’t break into the 
stratosphere the way his buddy 
Jack Nicholson did. It could be that 
he doesn’t have leading-man looks. 
It could be that he took one too 
many risks that didn’t pan out. It 
could be he didn’t need it enough. 

The role of Woody, whose life 
dream is to get a new truck, is an 
unlikely fit for Dern, whose pater 
nal grandfather was the governor 
of Utah and maternal grandfather 
was a partner in Chicago’s Carson 
Pirie Scott department-store chain. 
Eleanor Roosevelt was his god 
mother. “Woody is the opposite of 
who Bruce is,” says Will Forte, who 
plays Woody’s long-suffering son 
David. “There's no part of Bruce in 
this character.” 

But perhaps in an old man who 
persists in believing he has wona 
million dollars, even in the face of 
mockery and hostility from family 
and friends, Dern has a channel for 
decades of unrealized dreams. Ne 
braska has given him what he says 
are the two best lines he’s had, each 
uttered after devastating incidents: 
“I was there” and “I’m here.” 

At an age when many of his 
peers have hung up their boots 
Gene Hackman made his last film 
at 74, and Nicholson hasn’t hada 
meaty role in five years—Dern is 
just lacing up. “I’m going to 100,” he 
says. “I’m going to play roles people 
will never forget.” Or as Woody 
Grant might put it, “I’m here.” 
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“and 
colossal,” 

| says song- 

\ writerRichard / 
Sherman. / 





super-cali-fragilistic- 


/ Askids,the \ 


How did the 

word come ) j Shermans 

about? “We | had fun with 

Started with \ “double-talk” / 
super...” 


gibberish, _// / 


Saving Mr. Banks. The true 
story behind the most 
famously fun wordin movies 


EARLY IN THE MARY POPPINS MAKING- 
of pic Saving Mr. Banks (in wide release 
Dec. 20), the songwriting brothers 
Richard and Robert Sherman make up 
a word—but not that one. The word is 
responstable, which rhymes with con- Aden 
stable. But Poppins author P.L. Travers 
(Emma Thompson) frowns on such Saving Mr. Bonk 
frivolity and tells the Shermans (Jason 
Schwartzman and BJ. Novak) to 
“un—make it up.” They quickly 
hide the music to another song 
they’re working on, “Supercali- 
fragilisticexpialidocious.” 

“Rest assured that this was the 
way it was,” says the real Richard Sher- 
man, now 8s anda consultant on the 
film. (Robert died in 2012.) The broth- 
ers won two Oscars for 1964’s Mary 
Poppins—for “Chim Chim Cher-ee” and 
the score—and they even prevailed 
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Writing 
the middie 
section of the 
word took 
\. two weeks. 


—— 


expilali-docious 


| 


4 


The final 
sound came 
from a need 

\ to rhyme with 
\. atrocious 


with responstable, which wound up in 
one of Dick Van Dyke’s cheeky couplets. 
Supercalifragilisticexpialidocious, however, 
proved to be the real champion. 
Colloquial variations on the 
legendarily lengthy locution sprang 
up in the U.S. as early as the 1930s, 
when a similar term turned up ina 
student newspaper at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. By 1949 it had even been 
turned into a song, “Supercalafajalis- 
tickespeealadojus,” which inspired a 
copyright suit against the Poppins 
crew. A judge decided that neither 
party had started from scratch, but it 
was the brothers’ 
spelling that 
endured. “I like 
to say it’s in the 
better dic- 
tionaries,” 
Sherman 
says—and 
that’s just 
super... —LILY 
ROTHMAN 
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August: Osage County. The prestige-packed Christmas Day 
drama is the latest to turn top talent into feral families’ 


BY LILY ROTHMAN 


: 


The Byrneses and 
the Fockers of MEET 
THE FOCKERS 


DYSFUNCTION: STANDARD 
AWARDS: 23 
What's a little dog-in-toilet 
> between future in-laws? 


© MIA FARROW 


1 Golden 
Globe 


DIANNE WIEST 


% 2 Oscars, 
MO 1 Golden 
OSCARS, MO 


Globe 


PROBLEMS? BARBARA HERSHEY 


1 Golden Globe 





MICHAEL AINE 


2 Oscars, 
3 Golden 
Globes 


“ 


. 


ALAN ARKIN 
1 Oscar, 
1 Golden Globe 


TOM! COLLETTE 
1 Golden Globe 


9 


2 Decne 
6 Golden 
Globes 


oD 


nine 


2 Oscars, 
2 Golden 
Globes 


BARBRA STREISAND 


2 Oscars, 
9 Golden Globes 


Lad 
WOODY ALLEN 


4 Oscars, 
2 Golden 
Globes 


HANNAH AND 
HER SISTERS 


DYSFUNCTION: MODERATE 
AWARDS: 16 
Adultery and hypochondria 
are small matters in the 
scheme of all problems, 
but attempted suicide and 
Allen's writing awards give 
the film a boost 


The Hoovers of 
LITTLE MISS 
SUNSHINE 


DYSFUNCTION: GENEROUS 


STEVE CARELL 
1 Golden Globe 


AWARDS: 4 


Drugs, silence and the 


Globes’ TV categories 






FUTURE 
IN-LAWS 
DON'T LIKE 
YOUR FAMILY 







« Includes the affianced; awards are for Oscars and Golden Globes won at any time by the actors 


land this film on the list 


AMILY 


ANE KEATO 
1 Oscar, 
2 Golden Globes 
The Corleones of 
ROBERT DUVA THE GODFATHER 
1 Oscar, So Far eer ee 
4 Golden Globes DYSFUNCTION: EXTREME 
AWARDS: 21 
MARLON BRAND It's hard to top the 
2 Oscars, machinations of a clan 
5GoldenGlobes that uses two meanings 
of the word family—and 
AL PACINO “s that's looking at only 
1 Oscay, : the first movie in the 
5 Golden Globes franchise 


The Westons and 


the Aikens of AUGUST: pietccepehsaasianahy 
OSAGE COUNTY : 
ne MEQYL STREEP 
DYSFUNCTION: SEVERE 3 Oscars, 
AWARDS: 17 : 8 Golden 
No spoilers here, but once this; Globes“ H8'5 COUPE 
rabidly dysfunctional family e@ oe ‘ a 
hits next year’s awards circuit, Globe 


its awards tally may well have 
to be updated 


ULIA ROBERT 
1 Oscar, 
3 Golden 

Globes 


THE ROYAL 
TENENBAUMS 


DYSFUNCTION: ABUNDANT : 
AWARDS: 11 vy 
If ennui counted, the 
Tenenbaums would score 
even higher—but confused 
feelings for an adopted 


sibling is dysfunction enough 
FENE HACKMAN 








2 Oscars, 

4 Golden Globes 

BILL MURRAY 
1 Golden Globe 
ANJELICA HUSTON 
1 Oscar, 

1 Golden Globe GWYRETH PALTROW 
1 Oscar, 

1 Golden Globe 


arth FUTURE 
IN-LAWS ARE 


A CRIME 
FAMILY 














THE PUNK 
SINGER 


Nov. 29 


The subject of 
this stirring 
documentary 
is Kathleen 
Hanna, outspoken 
lead singer 
of influential punk 
bands Bikini Kill 
and Le Tigre—and 
the sometimes 
reluctant 
face of the riot 
grrr movement 


THE HOBBIT 
Dec. 13 


The Desolation 
of Smaug, the 
second chapter 
of Peter Jackson's 
Hobbit trilogy 
introduces 
a gold-hoarding 
dragon voiced 
with mellifiuous 
menace by 
Benedict 
Cumberbatch 


AMERICAN 


HUSTLE 
Dec. 13 


David O. Russell's 
dramatization 
of an infamous 

late-'70s FBI sting 

operation offers 
the added 
bonus of seeing 
Christian Bale 
and Amy Adams 
draped in 
leisure suits and 
polyester dresses. 
It’s disco meets 
detectives 
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MY MANDELA 
IS MY DAD 


To play the 
South African 
revolutionary, 

Idris Elba 
turned to his 
factory-worker 
father 


BY JESSICA WINTER 





IDRIS ELBA SPENT A 
11 night alone in a barren 
A cell on Robben Island, 
29 where Nelson Mandela 
spent 18 of his 27 years 
in prison, and he came 
to some conclusions. “The place 
is haunted,” says the British actor, 
who was there to research the 
title role of Mandela: Long Walk to 
Freedom. “At one point I started to 
nod off, and this freezing breeze 
passed my face—it was the end of 
summer, not cold out at all—and it 
woke me up, the hairs on the back 
of my neck standing up. I guaran- 
tee you it wasa spirit.” 

Onscreen and in conversation, 
Elba, 41, does not give the impres- 
sion of a man whois easily rattled. 
After years as a supporting fixture 
on British TV, Elba found his 
breakout role in 2002 on HBO’s 
The Wire, in which he radiated 
sublime competence as Stringer 
Bell, the cerebral and fearsome 
second in command to a Baltimore 
drug kingpin. For the troubled but 
ingenious police detective Elba 
played on the BBC’s Luther (for 
which he won a Golden Globe in 
2012), going toe to toe with psycho- 
paths was just another day at the 
office. But being asked to play 


Nelson Mandela—the revolution- 


ary hero of the South African anti- 
apartheid movement and as close 
as the world has to a living saint— 
seemed even more intimidating 
than a night on Robben Island. “I 
was massively nervous,” says Elba 
in his rich, gravelly baritone. “I 
was thinking, Where's Morgan? 
Where’s Denzel? You want me to 
play Mandela?” 

Co-star Naomie Harris, who 
plays Mandela’s firebrand sec 
ond wife, Winnie, recalls being 
impressed that Elba was so open 
about his trepidations. “We met 
in South Africa at the first read- 
through, which is always a scary 
experience,” Harris says. “After- 
ward, Idris came up to me and said, 
‘I'm terrified—are you?’ He was so 
sincere and honest that I fell in love 
with him from that moment on.” 

Above all a showcase for mag- 
nificent performances by Elba and 
Harris—both of whom can expect 
their first Oscar nominations— 
Mandela: Long Walk to Freedom is 
based on Mandela’s autobiography 
of the same name (written in col- 
laboration with Time’s former 
managing editor Richard Stengel). 
The film, shot entirely in South 
Africa, covers the arc of Mandela’s 
life, with Elba transforming from 
a dashing young Johannesburg 





Photograph by Peter Yang 
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lawyer to the fearless Af- 
rican National Congress 
leader, from a stoic pris- 
oner of conscience to the 
septuagenarian father 
of anew, postapartheid 
South Africa. 

“When you talk to people now 
in their 80s and gos who knew 
Mandela as a young man, they 

| remember a brilliant lawyer and 
a fantastic orator, but they also 
remember a star,” says Justin 
Chadwick, director of Mandela. 
“He had a magnetism about him. 
He gave off electricity when he 
came into a room. Idris can do 
that too—he has that warmth and 
radiance about him.” 

Born in East London to a Sierra 
Leonean father and a Ghanaian 
mother, Elba drew inspiration 
from his late dad, a Ford auto 
factory worker, in creating the 
older Mandela: “Not having met 
the man, my dad does remind me 
of what I imagine him to be in per- 
son: the presence, the humor and 
the way he moves—elegant but at 
the same time sturdy, a rock-solid 
guy. I channeled my dad’s ener 
gies because he was a big fan of 
Mr. Mandela and a union guy who 
struggled for the workingman. 
Instead of a liberation struggle, 
his struggle was ‘My guys deserve 
steel-toed boots and a lunch break.’ 
But Mandela was always a part of 
the discussion.” 
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Next up, Elba will play 
what he calls “a very despi 
cable man” in Cary Fukuna 
ga’s Beasts of No Nation, based 
on the experiences of child 
soldiers in Africa. He is also 

hoping to launch a Thelonious 
Monk biopic. (“He’s on my bucket 
list,” Elba says.) And of course, 
those James Bond rumors still 
persist—no less than the current 
Bond, Daniel Craig, thinks a black 
actor should be the successor to the 
007 throne, and Elba has emerged 
as a fan favorite. (“If it happened, it 
would be the will of a nation and 
the most incredible thing,” Elba 
says. “But I don’t think itis going 
to happen.”) In the meantime, he 
has a string of Mandela premieres 
on his dance card, having already 
brought the film to South Africa 
and to a White House screening 
with President Obama. (Elba, 

for the record, does an excellent 
Obama impression.) 

Most important, Elba had the 
chance to show the movie to his 
father. “I lost my dad about two 
months ago,” he says, “but he got to 
watch it before he passed, and was 
seeing all these moments he recog- 
nized from our family—he kept 
saying, ‘Oh, looks like Uncle. 
Oh, looks like Grandpa.’” 

Did he ever say, “Oh, looks 
like me?” 

“No,” Elba replies. “My mom 
said it.” 











Lone Survivor. 


vi 


WHILE PREPARING TO SHOOT 
Lone Survivor, the true story of four 
Navy SEALs trapped in a firefight 
against the Taliban, director Peter 
Berg (Friday Night Lights) mapped 
out 90 different mountain falls, 
part of his re-creation of the treach 
erous conditions under which 
three of the men lost their lives. It 
was ominous, then, when a stunt 
man was injured on the very first 
one. “He threw himself off a 1o-foot 
cliff into a tree, and he was sup 
posed to bounce off the tree,” Berg 
says. “Instead, he wrapped his ribs 
around it and punctured his lung.” 
Such was the dedication of all 
involved—including Mark Wahl 
berg, Emile Hirsch, Ben Foster and 
Taylor Kitsch as the SEALs. Before 
the shoot, Berg visited the families 
of the dead. The father of Danny 
Dietz, played by Hirsch, read him 
an autopsy report detail 
ing the rr bullets that 
tore through his son. 
“He was reading that 
) and crying,” says Berg, 
“and then he said, “That's 
who my son was. That’s 
how hard he fought. 
Make sure you 
get that right.” 
—LARRY 
GETLEN 
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BY JOEL STEIN 


IT’S A LOT TO ASK: BE 
1? really funny while 
. dealing with workplace 
20 harassment. But An- 

chormanwas a gleeful, 

absurdist exploration 
of the horrifying naiveté of 1970s 
sexism, and as the only female main 
character in the movie, Christina 
Applegate had to make her plight 
real without seeming like she was 
in another film, one in which people 
said things that made sense. “This is 
a weird thing she’s able to do,” says 
Anchorman director and co-writer 
Adam McKay as he finishes editing 
the sequel on the Paramount lot. 
“It’s alla little heightened, this 
adorableness that’s a little silly. But if 
you did a period drama in the 1970s 
about broadcast journalism and put 
her character in, you'd buy it.” 

“I like to call it ‘twinkling above 
it,” says Applegate from the porch 
of her house atop the Hollywood 
Hills. “You watch a drama anda 
character is crying, and you get 
sucked into their emotion. But 


Cis 


but the way you wipe your tears, 
you let people off the hook.” 

In Anchorman 2, which comes 
out Dec. 20, nearly ro years after 
the original, Applegate’s character, 
Veronica Corningstone, has moved 
on to 1980 network news. Ron Bur- 
gundy (Will Ferrell) and his buf- 
foonish news team (Steve Carell, 
Paul Rudd, David Koechner) have 
bottomed out so badly, they’re 
working for GNN, the first 24-hour 
news channel. “I always look at the 
role and figure out what this per- 
son wants: power or love,” Apple- 
gate says. “Most characters’ goals 
are love. But Veronica’s was power. 
The second movie is totally differ 
ent. She wants love. That’s what 
happens when you have a kid.” 

Applegate, who McKay says is a 
lot like her Anchorman character, 

“a tough career lady who takes no 
s---,” says she relates to that change, 
since she’s taking off a year from 
work to be at home with her daugh- 
ter. The 2-year-old is just inside the 
house, pretending she’s a giant and 


As colleagues and ing Burgundy. 
ee When Apple- 
absurdly feisty gate beat out ac- 
tresses with more 
heat on them 
(Maggie Gyllen- 
haal, Amy Adams, Leslie Mann), she 
hadn't spent a lot of time watching 
movies like Anchorman get made. 
“I'd never done anything like this 
with so much improvising,” she 
says. “I come from the world of TV. 
I'm conditioned with 30 years of 
people telling me I can’t say any- 
thing but their words.” McKay says 
you can see Applegate’s fear in the 
first scene she shot for Anchorman. 
She and Ferrell are in a parked car 
overlooking San Diego, and he hits 
on her, telling her the city’s name is 
German for whale’s vagina. “Look at 
Applegate’s face. She’s like, ‘What's 
going on? Am I working witha 
bunch of idiots?’” McKay says. 

For the sequel, however, McKay 
says she improvised some of the 
lines in the movie that test audi- 
ences have given the biggest 


s, Applegate 


applause, like “Don’t mess with me. 


This white thunder rolls deep and 
rolls nasty,” which she says toa 
black rival for Ferrell's affection. 
“That's a great line,” says Applegate. 
“It’s an Adam McKay line.” Still, 
others really were hers, she says. 
As she limps into her house— 
she'd just done Ashtanga yoga for 
the first time since having a double 
mastectomy for breast cancer five 
years ago-——Applegate says maybe 
McKay is mistaking toughness for 
an ability to hang with the dudes, 
something she learned as a child ac- 
tor. “I was always in situations 
where I was around grownups. And 
being around boys, sometimes you 
have to be a grownup,” she says. In 
fact, the Anchorman actors, particu- 
larly Carell and Ferrell, are known 
for being, off camera, slightly soft. “I 
have more ofa truck-driver mouth 
than any of them,” Applegate says. 
“If I mess up a line, what comes out 
of my mouth is pretty terrible. It’s 
not like “F---!” but like “Suck a bag 
of d--ks!” They’re always appalled. 
‘Christina? God!’” That seems only 
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Dec. 18 


47 RONIN 


Dec. 25 





| GRUDGE 
MATCH 
| 


Dee. 25 


CKy wit! 
laughs!” Robert 
De Niro and 
Sylvester Stallone 
datinitia tow thin firat 


ANCHORMAN 2 


fair for amovie about women being 
harassed at work. # 


insisting that snow is warm. It’s as if 
the girl has spent a lot of time watch- 





when you watch a comedy, there’s 
still tears coming out of your eyes, 





TIME November 25, 2013 
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Slade Lie Ol 


BY LISA SCHWARZBAUM 


JOEL AND ETHAN COEN 
1? don’t exactly make 
. it easy to get inside 
20 Llewyn Davis in Inside 
Llewyn Davis—at least, 
not through the usual 
channels of observing a character 
to understand why he does what 
he does. The fictional folksinger at 
the center of the Coens’ latest tale 
is alonesome Joe, trying to make 
it as a musician and rambling the 
streets of New York City’s Green- 
wich Village in the winter of 1961. 
Played by a handsomely bearded 
Oscar Isaac, with soulful eyes and 
a doleful mouth, Davis just doesn’t 
have much luck. The Village folk 
scene is burgeoning but hasn't yet 
crossed over to wider popularity. 
Bob Dylan has yet to change the 
world; there’s no money to be made 
in Llewyn’s sad, age-old songs of 
loss and hardship. 

The Coens, who grew up in 
suburban Minnesota listening to 
Pete Seeger, use random details 
from the life of actual ’60s folk 
singer Dave Van Ronk to create the 
contours of their restless protago- 
nist. But make no mistake: Llewyn 
Davis is first and foremost a classic 
Coen creation, sharing a distinct 
strand of DNA with the Job-like, 
beaten-down heroes of previous 
movies such as A Serious Manand 
Barton Fink. Ask Joel Coen about 
the brothers’ attraction to the type 
and his explanation is succinct: 
“What’s interesting to us are the 
people you know that are very 
good at what they do but aren’t 
necessarily successful.” 

Llewyn is very good at what he 
does. Strumming in a smoky base- 
ment coffeehouse and spinning 
minor-key ballads in a singing 
voice as unadorned as a Shaker 
coat peg, he conveys the weariness 
of aman of constant sorrow. Execu 
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tive music producer T Bone Bur- 
nett, who worked with the actor to 
hone the deceptively simple, 
vibrato-free style, calls it the voice 
of the common man singing. But 
after Llewyn has packed up his 
guitar for the day and scrounged 
another night's sleep on the couch 
of one forbearing friend or another, 
he proves to be something of a 
screwup, simultaneously passive 
and thin-skinned, broody and 
opaque, and maddeningly impervi 
ous to the needs and feelings of 
others. It’s enough to make some 
one want to punch him—which 
someone does, in a back alley be 
hind the legendary Gaslight Café. 
And slowly, the truth dawns: 
the only way to really get inside 
Llewyn Davis in Inside Llewyn 
Davis is to listen. The look of the 
movie—shot on film the old 
fashioned way, then digitally 
manipulated—is an uncanny evo 
cation of the cover photo on the 
1963 LP The Freewheelin’ Bob Dylan. 
But at times the purest means of 
entry is with eyes closed. Because 
for the first time in their long arc 
of projects in which music has 
figured prominently—including 
the period jazz in Miller’s Crossing, 
the gospel music in The Ladykill- 
ers and the glorious collection of 
blues and bluegrass that lifted 
the O Brother Where Art Thou? 
soundtrack (also produced by Bur- 
nett) to Grammy-winning, eight 
times-platinum status—the music 
is the story here and the fullest, 
most guileless expression of the 
Coens’ emotional investment in 
their man. Despite everything am- 
bivalent about the character, there 
is a vulnerability and innocence 
in the songs he sings that tella 
deeper story of a person, place 
and time on the verge of change. 
Wasn't that a time! 








That tenderness spills out in the 
movie's exquisite soundtrack col 
lection of 12 mostly traditional 
songs, interpreted by a group of 
fine musicians (Isaac foremost 
among them, singing and finger 
picking, along with Justin Timber 
lake, Marcus Mumford, the Punch 
Brothers and a cut each from Dylan 
and Van Ronk). For ballast, some of 
the tunes echo the styles of other 
folksingers of the day, including a 
Tom Paxton-ish, Army-based fel- 
low balladeer (Stark Sands) singing 
Paxton’s “The Last Thing on My 
Mind”; a quartet passing as Irish 
lads in Aran sweaters, singing “The 
Auld Triangle,” just as the Clancy 
Brothers and Tommy Makem did 
in woollies of their own; and a trio 
(Timberlake, Sands and Carey 
Mulligan) whose rendition of “Five 
Hundred Miles” is right out of a 
Peter, Paul & Mary concert. (Never 
mind that the PP&M concept was 
just being created in 1961 by the 
legendary music impresario Albert 
Grossman, who also managed 
Dylan. In a sharp throwaway mo- 
ment with a basis in fact, a fiction- 
al influential manager, played by 

















F. Murray Abraham, considers 
Llewyn fora place in the trio, just 
as Dave Van Ronk was briefly in 
the running.) 

Burnett, a fan of the Coens since 
he admired the way the pair fit 
Seeger’s banjo-picking interpreta 
tion of Beethoven’s “Ode to Joy” 
into the soundtrack of Raising Ari- 
zona 26 years ago, has a theory 
about what the music means. “The 
movie is about today,” he says. 
“That period of shift in 1961 is sim 
ilar to our shifting into a new cen 
tury. Llewyn Davis is part of an old 
guard, and something new is on 
the way.” Then again, Burnett is 
equally eager to talk about the 
American hunger to “keep our cul 
tural identity intact” in the face of 
globalism—the yearning for roots 
that made the O Brother soundtrack 
a success. (Perhaps in his own 
yearning for roots, Ethan Coen re 
ports that his preferred playlist is 
full of “old dead black guys.”) 

But enough talk. What Inside 
Llewyn Davis has to say is in the ear 
of the beholder. Behold the haunt- 
ing new tune of troubadours Joel 


2 and Ethan Coen. 


TIME November 25, 2013 
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Christmas Day Movie Decider 


ri ij , Liils pen Ve 
4 Are 


START HERE 


Can you legally 
YES buy a pack of 
“igarettes? 


What I really want for Have 
Christmas is... 


An official 

Red Ryder Naughty 
carbine 

action 200 ‘ bs wit 

shot Range . 

model air rir GO SEE 

rife! JUSTIN BIEBER'S 
BELIEVE 3D 


The bad boy of 
pop is just the 
guy for you 


Your biggest holiday dread is... 


Kissing under 
mistletoe 


uncle who just 


GO SEE 
LABOR DAY 


Josh Brolin will 
make you putty in 


GO SEE 
THE INVISIBLE WOMAN 


A true Dickensian love 
affair, with a secret 


his hands 
The ultimate holiday 
villain is... 
The Grinch 
GO SEE 
47 RONIN 
Keanu Reeves 
Knives and a samurai 
sword make your 
heart sing 
It’s a Jets 
vs. patel GO SEE 
rumble! GRUDGE MATCH 
You fight De Niro boxes 
with... Fists Stallone for 


Geezer of the Year 
bragging rights 


yousnouids 


25. rind 


; 


t¢ 
rw A 


» you been 
naughty or nice? 


GO SEE 
THE SECRET 
LIFE OF 
WALTER MITTY 
Ben Stiller up 
dates a wacky 
family classic 


GO SEE 
AUGUST: OSAGE 
COUNTY 


Think your family 


is amess? You 
have no idea 


Ebenezer 
Scrooge 


GO SEE 
THE WOLF OF 
WALL STREET 


Marty Scorsese 
and Leo 
DiCaprio turn 
stockbrokers 
into goodfellas 





THE SECRET 
LIFE 

OF WALTER 
MITTY 


Dec. 25 


LABOR DAY 
Dec. 25 


THE WOLF OF 
WALL STREET 


Dec. 25 
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Like Taking Money From a Baby 
Corporations are impersonal. I’m betting on the 
future salary of an aspiring video-game designer 


CAPITALISM IS 
soft. We orga- 
nize employees 
in companies, 
stress teamwork 
and enjoy profit sharing. What 
is this, Cuba? We live in 2013. 
Everyone is his or her own 
company. The only time I’m 
not a company is when I’m ex- 
pensing something, in which 
case I’m a Time Inc. employee. 
So I don’t want to buy stock 
in corporations anymore. I 
want to invest directly in an 
individual, preferably arugged 
one. Luckily, I can now do this 
on the Internet. Upstart.com 
lets people invest in recent 
college graduates in return for 
part of their future salary. The 
debt-laden grad can ask for a set 
amount of money and choose 
to pay it off in five or 10 years; 
Upstart then generates an al 
gorithm on the basis of the in- 
vestee’s major and college that 
should generate an 8% yearly 
return. So if you're a Stanford 
computer-science major, you 
give up a tiny bit of your salary, 
and if you're a Vassar English 
major, you give up all your sal 
ary plus a tiny bit of some Stan- 
ford computer-science major’s. 





The return is pretty good, 
since, according to Upstart 
CEO and co-founder Dave 
Girouard, wages have very 
low volatility—about 20% of 
the S&P soo. “Angel investing 
in startups is a very high-risk 
thing, but their employees 
go on and earn an income 
elsewhere,” he explained. This 
was precisely why I didn’t 
want to invest in Upstart. 

I scrolled through the 
photos on the site, looking 
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for someone ruthless, with a 
smirk, slicked-back hair and 
suspenders, Then I realized 
that such a person would be 
a bartender. Instead, I chose a 
wholesome, slightly unkempt 
young man posing next toa 
computer filled with code. In 
return for 0.014% of his salary 
for the next 10 years, I invested 
$100 in Branden Turner, a 
23-year-old video-game de- 
veloper who is interning for 
Disney Imagineering and has 
formed a company called Good 
Mood Creators with some col 
lege buddies that already has a 
round of funding. Not only did 
Branden sound like the future, 
but he also sounded like some- 
one I wouldn't be afraid to 
yell at during Branden Turner 
shareholder meetings. 
Upstart’s code of conduct 
prevents me from trying to 
affect Branden’s decisions un- 
less he asks, but, remembering 
what it’s like to be a recent 
college graduate, | figured I 
could circumvent that 
by buying him 
lunch. We met 
at a sushi restau- 
rant in Los Angeles, 
where I quickly found 
out that Branden had 
a girlfriend, which I 
thought was a very 
unnecessary distrac- 
tion. Then he told me 
that she also works on 
video games, which 
made me feel better, 

* since she was clearly 
a made-up girlfriend. 
Because of his love 
for video games, I 
tried to subtly find 
out if he smokes a 
lot of pot by asking, 


“So, do you smoke a lot of pot?” 
He told me that his alma ma 
ter, DigiPen Institute of Tech 
nology, a college in Redmond, 
Wash., devoted solely to teach 
ing students how to make 
video games, throws students 
out for having marijuana. This 
must have made a lot of the 
references in the readings for 
Introduction to Grand Theft 
Auto very confusing. 

After our lunch, I sent Bran- 
den some e-mails to inspire 
him, such as “Get to work!” 
and “Inspiring you.” The latter 
contained this quote from tech 
billionaire Larry Ellison: “See 
things in the present, even if 
they are in the future,” which 
















I'm pretty sure doesn’t mean 
anything, but you can send 
only so many e-mails that say 
“Get to work!” in one day. 


Then Branden started ask- 
ing me for things. He said he 
took the Upstart money to pay 
off his $55,000 in student loans 
because “I like to be in debt to 
people who actually care about 
my success.” And since I care 
about his success, he thought 
Ishould tweet about his com- 
pany. And introduce him to 
my friend at Microsoft. He also 
had some ideas forascreenplay | 
he'd like to run by me. 

Then Branden got $5,000 
from Google executive chair- 
man Eric Schmidt’s venture 
capital firm, Innovation 
Endeavors, When I called to 
see if Branden was bugging 
them too, Vanessa Schneider, 
the firm’s director of commu 
nity, excitedly told me about 
a dinner they were inviting 
him to with other entrepre- 
neurs. “We have a lot 
of portfolio- 
support initia- 
tives, so I’m going to 
plug himintothatcom- | 
munity,” she said. Mean- 
while, I didn’t have even one 
portfolio-support initiative. 
Ora director of community. 





Or Schmidt’s $8.3 billion. \é 


Needless to say, I've been 
hearing a lot less from Bran- 
den. Sure, there’s an occa- 
sional return e-mail that says, 
“I feel inspired now,” but it 
feels as generic as a company 
prospectus. Branden is his 
own company now. I’m going 
to have to settle for annoying 
his assistant. Assuming I can 
buy his debt too. a 
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The Emirates Center for Strategic Studies and Research 


Latest Edition 


With United Strength 


H.H. Shaikh Zayid Bin Sultan Al Nahyan 
The Leader and the Nation 





« An authorized and fully documented 
biography of a man who built a nation 
and established a state. 


« An in-depth study of the birth of the 
United Arab Emirates and the pivotal 
role of its founder—the architect of its 
development. 


+ A book to be treasured by all generations 
as the biography of a leader, the history 
of a nation, and the chronicle of an 
eventful and vital era. 


« Includes a new section exploring the 
legacy of Shaikh Zayid. 
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10 Questions cei 





Sinéad O’Connor on mental illness, the | wastoldbya doctor who nev Every single day. The music 
power of music and why she told Milev er met me that, from reading business is corrupt. It’s full 


; the newspaper, he would say! | of nothing but vampires and 
Cyrus to not let herself be pimped had bipolar disorder. pimps. What was more im 
portant that came out of the 


| That issue came up recently Miley thing was being able 











































You're currently playing shows | Howso? | when you gave advice to Miley to conversate about mental 
on your American Kindness | You become part of the Estab- Cyrus, but the note you wrote health and human rights. The 
tour. What led to that name? lishmentand you're unable _|_ her first was about how the two of us, without meaning 
I’ve always experienced Amer- | challengethe Establishment. | industry prostitutes artists. to, did quite a good job. 
ican people as very kind. And When did you learn that lesson? 
I guess youallgetabadrapas | You'revocalabouttheneedto | Has the business 
well—unfairly, I suppose. | respect mentalillness. Howis | changed in 

| your message being received? | your time? 
Many reviews of your latest It’s not a question of my ~y The sounds of 


work emphasize that you | message. There's a dreadful the records and 
sound joyous for a change. practice in this country going the videos and 
Is it weird that people are on at the moment, which is how artists look 


has all been taken 
over by the industry. 


surprised to hear you happy? a complete breach of human 
I think it’s natural. My records | and civil rights, of paparazzi 


are [about] the journey of lynching—that’s whatI call | Ina way, music’s all 
someone in recovery. The idea | it—young female celebrities | been silenced. That’s 

is that you would get to hap- perceived to have a mental why I feel strongly about 
piness. Otherwise what’sthe | illness, trying to get photos the oversexualizing of 
pointoftakingthejourney? | ofthem looking like young women. As long 


they’re having break- as you're visually 
Does music still serve that downs. The girls are distracted, you're not 
healing role in your life? not offered a hug or really listening... 
Just listening to music does, a percentage. Peo- Male artists too, 


but I write from a different | ple who might 
place now. When I was young- | be vulnerable 
er [had stuff that I had to get are not going to 
off my chest. | seek helpina 
society where if 
Last year you released “V.I.P.,” | you're believed 


Justin Bieber, he’s 
beingsoldonhis | 
sexuality, but 
he’s too young 
to even under 
stand what’s 


about stars whoaresilenton | tobeinsane, going on. 

world issues. Whatarethedu- | you're going 
ties that come with fame? to get treated Which artists 

I’m not a musical snob. “Ooo like crap. haven’t been : 
Baby Baby,” or whatever, silenced? |e 
those are as valid as “Work- But do you We're everywhere, $ 
ing Class Hero” or “Imagine.” | feel people but wedon’t get played | z 
But there are times artists do are listening? on the radio. We get 


“crazied” by media. We 
get treated like we're 
assholes because we are 
heroes and heroines, 
and we're therefore 
quite dangerous people. 
—LILY ROTHMAN 


need to stand upandnotjust | What’simportant 
be entertainers. The song was | isthatI’mstand- 
about Irish artists being silent | ing for getting 
onthe matterofthechurch —_} some respect. 
reports {on child abuse by | Asithappens,! 
priests]. But it translates. The | don’t suffer from f 
priorities have gone askew. If | bipolar disorder. 
the rappers andthe rock stars | I wasa victim of 
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IMPORTANT FACTS 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION ABOUT VIAGRA 


Never take VIAGRA if you take any medicines with nitrates. This 
includes nitroglycerin. Your blood pressure could drop quickly. It 
could fall to an unsafe or life-threatening level. 


ABOUT ERECTILE DYSFUNCTION (ED) 


Erectile dysfunction means a man cannot get or keep an erection. 
Health problems, injury, or side effects of drugs may cause ED. 
The cause may not be known. 


ABOUT VIAGRA 


VIAGRA is used to treat ED in men. When you want to have sex, 
VIAGRA can help you get and keep an erection when you are 
sexually excited, You cannot get an erection just by taking the pill. 
Only your doctor can prescribe VIAGRA. 


VIAGRA does not cure ED. 


VIAGRA does not protect you or your partner from STDs (sexually 
transmitted diseases) or HIV. You will need to use a condom. 


VIAGRA is not a hormone or an aphrodisiac. 


WHO IS VIAGRA FOR? 
Who should take VIAGRA? 


Men who have ED and whose heart is healthy enough for sex. 


Who should NOT take VIAGRA? 
¢ If you ever take medicines with nitrates: 


* Medicines that treat chest pain (angina), such as nitroglycerin 
or isosorbide mononitrate or dinitrate 


¢ If you use some street drugs, such as “poppers” (amy! nitrate 
or nitrite) 
¢ If you are allergic to anything in the VIAGRA tablet 


BEFORE YOU START VIAGRA 
Tell your doctor if you have or ever had: 


¢ Heart attack, abnormal heartbeats, or stroke 


Heart problems, such as heart failure, chest pain, angina, 
or aortic valve narrowing 


Low or high blood pressure 


Severe vision loss 


An eye condition called retinitis pigmentosa 

Kidney or liver problems 

Blood problems, such as sickle cell anemia or leukemia 

A deformed penis, Peyronie's disease, or an erection that lasted 
more than 4 hours 

Stomach ulcers or any kind of bleeding problems 

Tell your doctor about all your medicines. Include over-the-counter 

medicines, vitamins, and herbal products. Tell your doctor if you 

take or use: 

* Medicines called alpha-blockers to treat high blood pressure or 
prostate problems. Your blood pressure could suddenly get too low. 
You could get dizzy or faint. Your doctor may start you on a lower 
dose of VIAGRA. 

Medicines called protease inhibitors for HIV. Your doctor may 
prescribe a 25 mg dose. Your doctor may limit VIAGRA to 25 mg 
in a 48-hour period. 

Other methods to cause erections. These include pills, injections, 
implants, or pumps. 

A medicine called REVATIO, VIAGRA should not be used with 
REVATIO as REVATIO contains sildenafil, the same medicine 
found in VIAGRA. 





rod VIAGRA 


(vi-AG-rah) 
(sildenafil citrate) tables 


POSSIBLE SIDE EFFECTS OF VIAGRA 


Side effects are mostly mild to moderate. They usually go away 
after a few hours. Some of these are more likely to happen with 
higher doses. 

The most common side effects are: 
* Headache * Feeling flushed 
Less common side effects are: 


¢ Upset stomach 


* Trouble telling blue and green apart or seeing a blue tinge on things 
* Eyes being more sensitive to light * Blurred vision 


Rarely, a small number of men taking VIAGRA have reported 
these serious events: 


* Having an erection that lasts more than 4 hours. If the erection is 
not treated right away, long-term loss of potency could occur. 
Sudden decrease or loss of sight in one or both eyes. We do not 
know if these events are caused by VIAGRA and medicines like 
it or caused by other factors. They may be caused by conditions 
like high blood pressure or diabetes. If you have sudden vision 
changes, stop using VIAGRA and all medicines like it. Call your 
doctor right away. 

Sudden decrease or loss of hearing. We do not know if these 
events are caused by VIAGRA and medicines like it or caused 
by other factors. If you have sudden hearing changes, stop using 
VIAGRA and all medicines like it. Call your doctor right away. 
Heart attack, stroke, irregular heartbeats, and death. We do not 
know whether these events are caused by VIAGRA or caused 
by other factors. Most of these happened in men who already 
had heart problems. 

If you have any of these problems, stop VIAGRA. Call your doctor 

right away. 


HOW TO TAKE VIAGRA 


Do: 
Take VIAGRA only the way your doctor tells you. VIAGRA 
comes in 25 mg, 50 mg, and 100 mg tablets. Your doctor will 
tell you how much to take. 


If you are over 65 or have serious liver or kidney problems, 
your doctor may start you at the lowest dose (25 mg). 


Take VIAGRA about | hour before you want to have sex. 
VIAGRA starts to work in about 30 minutes when you are 
sexually excited. VIAGRA lasts up to 4 hours. 

Don't: 

* Do not take VIAGRA more than once a day. 


* Do not take more VIAGRA than your doctor tells you. 
If you think you need more VIAGRA, talk with your doctor. 


* Do not start or stop any other medicines before checking with 
your doctor. 


NEED MORE INFORMATION? 


* This is only a summary of important information. Ask your 
doctor or pharmacist for complete product information OR 


* Go to www.viagra.com or call (888) 4-VLAGRA (484-2472). 
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— Pfizer Helpful Answers* 


Filing a need for prescription assistance 


Need help paying for your Pfizer medicines? Pfizer Helpful Answers* may be able 
to help, regardless of your insurance situation. Learn how at www.PHAHelps.com 
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YOU’VE REACHED THE AGE WHERE GIVING UP ISN’T WHO YOU. ARE. 


So if youtre like millions of men who have some degree of SecA DC ana. io tae 
talk to your doctor. Ask about VIAGRA (sildenafil citrate), and see if Arm ;most 
prescribed ED treatment is right for you. 20 million men already have. ~ 


at 


! For more information go to viagra.com or call 1-888-484-2472 (1-888-4VIAGRA). 
THIS IS THE AGE OF TAKING ACTION. VIAGRA. 
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IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION BELOW. 

Do not take VIAGRA if you take nitrates, often prescribed for chest pain, as this may cause a sudden, 
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In the rare event of an erection lasting more than 4 hours, seek immediate medical help to avoid long-term injury. 


If you are older than age 65, or have serious liver or kidney problems, your doctor may start you at the 
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Less commonly, bluish vision, blurred vision, or sensitivity to light may briefly occur. 


Please see Important Facts for VIAGRA on the following page or visit viagra.com for full prescribing information. 


You are encouraged to report negative 


side effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. 
Visit www.FDA.gov/medwatch or call 1-800-FDA-1088. VIAGRA 
The blue diamond tablet shape is a registered trademark of Pfizer Inc. Gitar afil citra te) tablets 
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